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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

In eight years the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has grown from a membership of sixty to more than six- 
teen hundred. While all of the twenty-two thousand secondary- 
school principals in the United States should be members, yet the 
present membership, through the activities of the present organiza- 
tion, is making a lasting contribution to the literature of secondary 
education. Nearly every important educational library in the 
United States is purchasing a complete file of the yearbooks. 

The program at the annual meeting includes discussions of the 
phase of the general topic of the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence that applies to the secondary school. This year 
curriculum-making was discussed by Franklin Bobbitt under the 
heading, ‘‘The High School Principal’s Responsibility in 
Curriculum-making,”’ and by L. A. Pechstein under the heading, 
“Curricula-making for Pupils of Varying Ability,” and at two of 
the four sectional meetings. 

An afternoon session was given over to the discussion of athletics. 
Major John L. Griffiths, commissioner of athletics, Chicago, Illinois, 
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gave an inspiring address on “A Sane Program of Competitive 
Athletics.” He made a strong plea for constructive criticism. 
He said that athletics teach loyalty and obedience to law where 
they are under proper control. Another speaker decried the long 
trips for high-school teams. A plea was made for nation-wide 
standardization of interscholastic athletics. 

One of the most profitable sessions was the joint meeting with 
the Department of Deans of Women. The general topic was ‘The 
Needs of the High-School Girl.”’ This was discussed by Principal 
J. E. Armstrong of the Englewood High School, Chicago; Dean 
Jeannette McDonald of the Technical High School, Omaha; Mrs. 
W.S. Hefferan of the Parent-Teachers’ Association, Chicago; Dr. 
Anna T. Bingham, New York City; and Dean Dora Wells of the 
Lucy Flower High School, Chicago. 

George Strayer, of Columbia University, discussed ‘““How Are 
We to Finance Public Education ?”’ under the four headings: (1) 
“Can we afford to pay for public education ?”’ (2) ‘‘How shall the 
burden be distributed?” (3) “How shall support be borne ?”’ and 
(4) ‘‘How shall schools be administered ?”’ 

The reader can get an idea of the scope and inspiration of the 
program from the yearbook which contains all of the papers pre- 
sented. A check for two dollars, sent to Secretary H. V. Church, 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois, entitles one to both 
membership in the association and the yearbook. The yearbook 
was delivered to the members of the association about March 20, 
an enviable record for those societies which issue proceedings of 
their meetings. 

At the business meeting a report was made by the Committee 
on Resolutions. It was recommended that standing committees 
be appointed which shall make exhaustive studies of definite prob- 
lems and report their findings to the association year after year. 
This is necessary if the best constructive work is to be done. 

A report was made concerning the National Honor Society, 
which was organized by the association and is under its control. 
Over two hundred charters have been granted, and there are fifty 
charters pending which will be granted. These represent a member- 
ship of about six thousand high-school boys and girls. The associa- 
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tion approved a simple ceremony for the induction of new members 
into the society. The words “ritual” and “initiation” are not used. 
The purposes of the honor society are ‘‘to create an enthusiasm for 
scholarship, stimulate a desire to render service, promote leadership, 
and develop character in the students in the high school.” A 
pamphlet will be issued defining each of the objectives. Any second- 
ary-school principal wishing to form a chapter of the National Honor 
Society should write to Secretary H. V. Church for information. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals elected 
the following officers for the current year: President: L. W. Brooks, 
Wichita High School, Wichita, Kansas. First vice-president: Wil- 
liam E. Wing, Deering High School, Portland, Maine. Second 
vice-president: A. L. Threlkeld, associate superintendent of schools, 
Denver, Colorado. Executive committee: Merle Prunty, Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Edward Rynearson, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Claude P. Briggs, Lake- 
wood High School, Lakewood, Ohio. Secretary-treasurer: H. V. 
Church, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois. 


THE DALLINGER BILL 


Representative Dallinger, of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the House of Representatives, has 
introduced a bill which provides for the absorption of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education by the Bureau of Education and 
for the expansion of the Bureau of Education into a more effective 
national agency for the investigation of educational matters. 

The Dallinger bill proposes no subventions to the states for 
education. It greatly increases the appropriations for the Bureau 
of Education. It continues the present interdepartmental council 
for the co-ordination of the educational activities of the various 
executive departments. 

This bill is offered as a substitute for the N.E.A. bill which was 
reintroduced in both the Senate and the House in exactly the form 
in which it was before the last Congress. The Dallinger bill is 
drawn with an evident desire to get something done as promptly 
as possible toward expanding the nation’s share in the improvement 
of the schools. President Coolidge made it perfectly clear in a 
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recent address, delivered before the responsible officers of the federal 
departments, that he is unalterably opposed to the enactment of 
any further federal subsidies to the states. It is generally recognized 
that this and other considerations make it impossible for the sub- 
sidy feature of the Sterling-Reed bill to get favorable action by 
Congress, and the discussion of that part of the proposed legislation 
is futile. 

The Dallinger bill incorporates all of the strong features of all 
of the bills relating to education except the provision for the creation 
of a department of education, and, because of the probability of 
securing immediate action, it will do more to promote the ultimate 
creation of a department than any of the measures now under con- 
sideration. 

The enlarged Bureau of Education proposed by Representative 
Dallinger could do much for the nation in the way of collecting and 
disseminating information not now available. What we need in 
America is information and a unit school system. These are pro- 
vided at once in this bill. 

It would be well if educators could unite in urging Representa- 
tive Dallinger and the members of his committee, who are now con- 
ducting hearings on the bill, to expand their proposal so as to provide 
for the conversion of the Bureau of Education into a department. 
The immediate contact of a representative of education with the 
President would undoubtedly be an advantage. If this seems 
impossible of attainment, let us by all means have an expanded 
Bureau of Education. 

THE SCHOOL CENSUS 


The annual school census required by law in many states as the 
basis for the distribution of state school funds to the school districts 
is too frequently regarded by school men as a perfunctory undertak- 
ing which possesses little educational value. As a result, the census 
has usually accomplished its full purpose when the report has been 
filed with the proper official and the money received from the state. 

That an attitude on the part of school administrators such as that 
described in the foregoing paragraph indicates educational short- 
sightedness is now being recognized by many superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and boards of education. Census data, if correctly gathered 
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and properly analyzed, may prove to be exceedingly helpful in the 
determination of educational policy, in the projection of building 
programs, and in the preparation of the school budget. 

The attention of administrators who are interested in the 
improvement of the school census is called to the plan used by the 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illinois. 

The census for the Joliet High School District is taken on cumu- 
lative records which need not be renewed for five years if the family 
remains in the district. Facts regarding the nationality, citizen- 
ship, and address of the parents and the sex, date of birth, and 
school affiliation of the children are recorded. These facts are care- 
fully tabulated, analyzed, and put in graphic form for presentation 
to the community through the medium of the local press and the 
school bulletin. The school officials, by appropriate comment on 
the census data, are able to shape public opinion in support of school 
needs and policies revealed by the factual information of the census. 

The high-school bulletin of December, 1923, published by the 
Joliet Board of Education, is devoted almost exclusively to the pre- 
sentation and discussion of census data. For example, the census 
figures indicate that Joliet has a very large mixed foreign population. 


This fact warns the school officials that the community must provide 
and support an Americanization program, must meet the problem 
of continuation education, and must make provisions for vocational 
opportunities in the school. 

The following statement by Superintendent L. W. Smith points 
out the responsibilities of the school in the light of the census 
data: 


Joliet is an American city. Native Americans, Englishmen, Lithuanians, 
Germans, Czecho-Slovaks, Irish, Swedes, Austrians, Greeks, Russians, Italians, 
and a host of other nationalities rub elbows with one another and live under the 
same laws. Children from homes of poverty and of luxury; children of native 
American parentage and children foreign-born; black children and white chil- 
dren; children from Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish homes; children with 
all varieties of home surroundings, traditions, and customs meet together in our 
schools. They sit in the same classes, eat in the same lunchroom, study and 
work in the same libraries and shops, and play with the same football. Our 
night classes have foreigners who are just beginning to learn our language, 
apprentices learning more about their trades, clerks and stenographers increas- 
ing their efficiency by more study, industrial foremen in conferences over their 
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problems, and professional and business men getting their needed relaxation 
on the gymnasium floor or in the woodshop. 

The school is a common meeting-ground for all classes of people from all 
walks of life. It is the real melting-pot of the city. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
In a recent publication of the University of Minnesota, entitled, 
Report of the Committee on Educational Guidance, there is much 
interesting material which will be helpful to teachers and adminis- 
trators who are aiming to deal with students in a personal way. 
There are several paragraphs in this report which may be quoted 
in full. 


Educational guidance not compulsion—At no time has the committee 
believed it possible or desirable to exercise any compulsion over students in 
directing them toward a particular vocation. However much information 
regarding predictable fitness we may now possess or which we are warranted in 
believing may be forthcoming in the immediate future, the committee believes 
that the choice of a vocation must, in the end, be a voluntary act on the part of 
the individual student himself. The desire of a person to pursue a. certain line 
of activity is probably, in the long run, quite as potent a factor in his success 
as any other special ability which he may possess. Educational guidance, 
therefore, must be directed toward creating an attitude on the part of young 
people to pursue those lines of endeavor for which their other special abilities 
indicate fitness. The existence of this dominating desire is so precious an 
aspect of vocational success that in the judgment of the committee it should 
be given a major place in any program of vocational guidance. 

It is further believed that vocational guidance for young people can be 
but little more than guidance toward training. Any well-developed curriculum 
leading toward a profession is in itself a selective agency of unequaled value in 
determining the probable success of an individual. Certainly no other informa- 
tion now available regarding predictable success can be a substitute for the 
knowledge which a student gains concerning himself and which instructors gain 
concerning him through his attempt to master a particular line of training. All 
of the so-called standardized tests proposed for indicating professional success 
are really tests for indicating success in a training program. Vocational guid- 
ance, therefore, in the judgment of the committee, resolves itself primarily 
into educational guidance. 

Two means of educational guidance.—In the present state of its information 
regarding predictable success, the committee believes that there are two things 
that may profitably be done. ‘The first of these is to provide general and specific . 
information regarding the nature of the several professions for which the Uni- 
versity trains students. It appears that choices of vocations are now made by 
students for adventitious reasons and incidental motives, in partial or almost 
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total ignorance of the activities, requirements, possibilities, and limitations of 
the vocations which they choose. The committee has information of numerous 
cases of the misdirection of young people by teachers and by parents whose zeal 
for the success of their children in certain lines quite outruns their under- 
standing of the children themselves or of the nature of the profession toward 
which they are directing their children. When students have thus been 
launched upon a training program leading to a particular profession, it is 
difficult to shift to any other line of work. Many students are thus caught in 
what may be regarded as educational “traps.” Because of the exacting 
requirements which university curricula enforce, it is believed that simple but 
dependable information regarding the careers toward which training programs 
lead might protect many students from ignorant choices that entail disastrous 
consequences. 

The second line of procedure which the committee believes possible is a 
program designed to acquaint the student somewhat better than is now done 
with his own abilities, fundamental interests, and probable future achievement. 
It is recognized that under the best conditions and with the most analytic and 
adaptable of scientific methods these matters at present can be determined but 
very inadequately. The possibilities of improved educational guidance through 
standardized testing, interest analyses, and “personnel interviewing” are 
considerably greater than current practice in student advisement utilizes. The 
committee, therefore, believes that the University organization can very well 
enlarge the administrative use of this type of information in behalf of better 
student adjustment. 

THE HOUSE PRINCIPAL 


The high schools of Detroit have for some years followed the 
plan of dividing the student body into groups ranging in size from 
200 to 300 students and assigning each group to a large room known 
as a house. In charge of the house is a special teacher known as 
the house principal. In making this division, girls are grouped 
in certain rooms and boys in other rooms. Each house includes 
members of all of the classes, a given student remaining in the 
same room throughout his or her whole high-school career, unless 
transferred for special cause. 

The students use the houses as study halls and as home rooms. 

The house principals, as a rule, do little or no teaching. They 
give their time very largely to administrative routine and personnel 
matters. W. R. Stocking, deputy principal of the Central High 
School, defines the duties of the house principal as follows: 


The duties of the house principal are in most respects like those of an ener- 
getic principal of a small high school. He gives his pupils excuses for absence 
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or tardiness and keeps a record of them. He plans their courses of study and 
places them in the right classes. He directs their study during free hours 
and develops in them better methods of work. He diagnoses individual 
difficulties and suggests remedial measures. 

The program of student activities in the school centers in the 
house, and each principal is held responsible for the direction 
and character of the school social life of his group. 

The plan is expensive, costing approximately ten dollars a 
year per student, but it is undoubtedly effective in reducing failure 
and elimination and in making happier and better school citizens 
of the students. Detroit justifies the cost of the plan on the basis 
of the character of the personnel service rendered to the students. 

The general adoption of such a plan in large high schools is 
likely to be slow because boards of education and school officers 
usually think of the time which a student spends outside of the 
classroom as time over which the school needs to exercise very 
little supervision. The tradition is still strong of the old-time 
study room with a teacher resting from her instructional duties 
in the front of the room and students more or less quietly engaged 
in independent reading. Such a study room is cheap. Experience 
has shown, however, that it is frequently a social and educational 
failure. The example of Detroit argues for an abandonment of 
the traditional waste of the students’ time even though it costs 
the city something to provide better organization. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


The leading article of a recent issue of the London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement puts into a comparatively brief space the history 
of the effort in Great Britain to popularize secondary education. 
The movement described parallels in many ways the development 
of the junior high school in this country. The account is as follows: 

The educational meetings at University College terminated with a joint 
conference on “The Education of the Older Children in the Elementary School 
and the Necessary Preparation for Their Reception in the Secondary School.” 
The chair was taken by the president, Sir Henry Hadow, and the speakers were 
Dr. P. B. Ballard, Dr. E. Dale, headmaster of the Latymer Upper School, and 
Mr. H. K. Campbell, late chairman of the Carlisle Education Committee. 

Dr. Ballard pointed out that we had in this country two systems of educa- 
tion, one elementary and the other secondary, which were badly co-ordinated. 
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The two streams ran in parallel channels with little or no intercommunication. 
Forty years ago the segregation was virtually complete. At that time, however, 
the problem of educating the advanced pupil did not press as it does today, for 
under the system of annual examinations then in vogue no child could proceed 
up the school at a faster rate than one standard a year. The consequence was 
that the upper standards in those days were lamentably small. In the year 
1886 half the children in London were to be found in Standards I and II, with 
the other half distributed in rapidly decreasing numbers among the other five 
standards. 

When the pressure of the annual examination was removed, as happened 
about the year 1890, and it was possible to promote the brighter children at a 
rate commensurate with their ability, the top classes gradually filled, and the 
highest class of all was generally found to contain a number of young and bril- 
liant children for whom the intellectual pabulum provided was signally insuffi- 
cient. The late School Board for London tried to meet the demand for a better 
education of these children by providing special facilities in certain picked 
schools which they designated higher grade schools. In these schools they 
built art rooms and laboratories for physics or chemistry. More important 
still, they established throughout London a system of centers for handicraft 
and for domestic economy, by which nearly every boy and girl over eleven years 
of age should go through a course of educational handwork. They further 
instituted a scheme of special schools for the mentally defective, the physically 
defective, the blind, and the deaf. In fact, they provided for exceptional 
children at both ends of the intellectual scale and did it all within the limits of 
the elementary-school system. The leading spirit in this fine piece of work 
was the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, now Lord Sheffield. On one occasion, when he 
was pressing one of his schemes in the committee room, an opponent interrupted 
him with the remark, “There is nothing like caution.” “Yes, there is,” was 
Mr. Stanley’s retort; “stupidity is very like it—hardly distinguishable.” 

In the year 1900 came the celebrated Cockerton judgment. It was decided 
at the Court of Appeal that the School Board for London had been acting wlira 
vires—that they had no right to provide advanced education out of the rates. 
Then followed the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903, which empowered local 
education authorities to establish and maintain secondary schools. The leading 
education authorities immediately founded a system of scholarships which 
enabled the brightest children in the elementary schools to be transferred at the 
age of eleven to secondary schools. This scheme was supplemented in London 
by a system of central schools. While the old higher grade schools were self- 
contained, the new central schools were based on a contributory system. They 
were fed by drafts of scholars from surrounding schools. Thus the brightest 
children in the London elementary schools went to the secondary schools, the 
next brightest went to the central school, and the remainder constituted the top 
classes of the ordinary school. And the remainder was about go per cent of the 
whole. 
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LEGISLATION REGARDING HISTORY 


New Jersey is reported by the New York Times as being in the 
midst of a discussion as to whether history for the schools shall be 
prescribed by the legislature or by historians. A brief summary of a 
bill recently presented to the legislature of that state is as follows: 


No history or textbook or reference book shall be adopted for use or be used 
in any of the public and private schools located in the state of New Jersey 
which ignores, omits, discounts, or in any manner belittles, falsifies, misrepre- 
sents, distorts, doubts, or denies the events leading up to the Declaration of 
American Independence or those connected with the War of Independence or 
any other war in which this country has been engaged, or which ignores, omits, 
discounts, or in any manner belittles, falsifies, misrepresents, distorts, doubts 
or denies the needs and accomplishments of the noted American patriots, or 
which questions the worthiness of their motives or casts aspersion upon their 

No such history, textbook, or reference book shall thereafter be 
placed on the list of histories, textbooks, or reference books which may be 
adopted, sold, or exchanged in this state for educational purposes, and such his- 
tory, textbook, or reference book shall be withdrawn from use in all public or 
private schools. 


Fortunately, the state of New Jersey is provided with an insti- 
tution which can supply men competent to point out the difficulties 
that would result from the passage of such a bill. The full state- 
ment of the protest against this bill is as follows: 

It will henceforth be impossible to use in the New Jersey schools any history 
which quotes certain statements of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and others, if a bill now before the legis- 
lature passes, according to a resolution adopted by the Princeton University 
faculty in protest against what they regard as interference with the right of 
free speech, of free investigation, and of the teaching of the truth. The bill 
applies to both public and private schools. 

“Nearly every one of our leaders has made mistakes,” said a well-known 
professor today. ‘They were men and not demigods. If we are to profit by 
experience, their failures and weaknesses should be pointed out. The best of 
our histories would be excluded. 

“Henry Adams’ history of the United States, with its record of our dis- 
tressing incompetence in the War of 1812, would have to go. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s volumes in the American Statesmen Series could not stand the test. The 
opinions of our presidents on their contemporaries could not appear. General 
Dearborn, after whom Fort Dearborn was named, was a man of indecision. 
Genera! Hull was tried for treason. Must we rank them with the heroes?” 
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Professor Dana Carleton Munro, head of the history department, pointed 
out that the bill would prevent the use of files of certain newspaper articles 
taking an attitude of criticism, as well as the great majority of authentic books 
on history. 

Professor Edward S. Corwin, head of the department of jurisprudence, 
cited a ruling of the United States Supreme Court some years ago on laws passed 
by Nebraska and Iowa prohibiting the study of German in schools below the 
eighth grade. The laws were declared unconstitutional because they interfered 
with the fundamental right of people to acquire knowledge. 

After quoting from the bill, known as Assembly No. 14, the resolution says: 

“WHEREAS, The result of such legislation, if interpreted literally, would 
make it impossible to have retained in the libraries of educational institutions 
such books as (a) the writings of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and other American presidents, (b) files for 
newspapers, (c) diaries and other writings of eminent patriots, (d) materials for 
the study of current history, and (e) most of the books written on American 
history; and 

“WHEREAS, To quote the resolutions passed by the American Historical 
Association at its annual meeting of December, 1923, ‘The clearly implied 
charges that many of our leading scholars are engaged in treasonable propaganda 
and that tens of thousands of American school teachers and officials are so stupid 
or disloyal as to place treasonable textbooks in the hands of children is inherently 
and obviously absurd; and that the successful continuance of such an agitation 
must inevitably bring about a serious deterioration of textbooks and the teach- 
ing of history in our schools, since self-respecting scholars and teachers will not 
stoop to the methods advocated’; and 

“WHEREAS, Such legislation is in direct contravention of the fundamental 
American principles of freedom of speech and of the press, and calculated to 
impair the integrity of education in both the public and private institutions 
of learning in the state of New Jersey.” .... 


GOOD MANNERS AND CONDUCT 


In a pamphlet “primarily for you who enter high school this 
year,” William H. Cunningham, of the High School of Commerce of 
Boston, has laid down some rules of conduct which it would be 
well for high-school students all over the country to consider 
seriously. The pamphlet is fifteen pages in length. After several 
pages of general introduction, Part II gives specific rules to govern 
behavior on the street car, on the street, in the corridors, in the 
home-room, in the classroom, in the hall, at setting-up drill, at 
recess, at games, and in business. 
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It is surprising that we do not have more material of this kind 
to put into the hands of young Americans. The French have long 
recognized the fact that the rules of conduct which seem common- 
place to a trained adult must be learned by children and that such 
learning cannot be left to mere chance but must be made a matter of 
explicit instruction. We ought to adopt the same attitude and 
make civility a matter of school interest and attention. 

Some extracts from the section on classroom manners may be 
quoted to illustrate the spirit of the pamphlet. 


Do not try to make a good fellow of yourself by prompting. Besides 
being a form of petty deceit, whispering an answer to a comrade in temporary 
distress does no good to him and may lead to disaster for you. 

Do not bluff or, rather, do not try to bluff. If you are sure that you do not 
know, say so and be done with it. Evading the issue or, as it is vulgarly 
known, “stalling,” wastes the time of the class, is very rarely successful in its 
immediate aim, demoralizes the practitioner, and begets for him an unenviable 
reputation, so that in the end even his honest work is discounted. 

It must be perfectly plain to even the most loquacious that private con- 
versation during class time is an offense against the class and against the teacher. 
Side remarks, impertinent comments upon other students, boisterous laughter 
at mistakes—anything, in fact, which interrupts the flow of regular class 
business should be carefully avoided. 

Chewing gum is a sport which should not be practiced in school or, for that 
matter, in any public place. There is something “cheap” about the practice 
which makes self-respecting people avoid it, at least in public. 

The end-of-the-period bell is not the signal for instantaneous uprising and 
headlong departure. It is a signal to the teacher, telling him that it is time 
to dismiss the class. Wait for his permission to leave. 

Sweaters are scarcely the proper costume for a schoolroom. Apart from 
the unhealthiness of wearing such heavy apparel indoors, it is almost as incon- 
gruous to wear a sweater in school as it would be to come arrayed in overalls. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS VERSUS 
STANDARDIZED TESTS 


WALTER S. MONROE 
University of Illinois 


Prior to 1910 the formal measurement of school achievements 
was made almost wholly by means of written examinations pre- 
pared by teachers and other school officials. The advocates of 
written examinations had a great deal of confidence in the results. 
Considerable criticism, however, was made of these measuring 
instruments. Some of this criticism was little more than the expres- 
sion of opinions or prejudices. Frequently the critics failed to 
distinguish between written examinations as instruments for 
measuring achievement and the uses of examination grades by 
teachers and school officials. Certain of the evils charged to written 
examinations were really due to the improper use of the grades or 
to the general plan of instruction. For example, the assertion that 
a pupil’s standing in a course should not be determined wholly 
by his final examination grade has been made as a criticism of 
final examinations. Essentially, this is a criticism only of the use 
made of the examination grade, because the giving of a final exami- 
nation does not require that the pupil’s grade for the course be based 
wholly on the examination. In fact, it is not the usual practice to 
count the examination grade as more than one-third in determining 
the pupil’s final standing. The “evil of cramming,” which has 
been cited as another criticism of final examinations, is really due 
to the general plan of instruction rather than to the mere fact that 
final examinations are given. 

In 1912 and 1913 Starch and Elliott published reports of three 
scientific investigations which demonstrated that different teachers 
of a given subject would differ widely in the grades which they assign 
to the same examination paper. For example, in the case of an 
examination paper in plane geometry it was shown that in a group 
of 116 teachers the grades assigned on a scale of 100 per cent ranged 
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from 28 to 92. Hence, the grade given by any one teacher was 
likely to involve errors of considerable magnitude. Largely as a 
result of the work of Starch and Elliott and of the work of other 
investigators who corroborated their findings, there has grown up a 
widespread belief that written examinations are very imperfect 
measuring instruments and that examination grades are very 
inaccurate. In a number of high schools and in some colleges 
final examinations have been abolished. Data gathered a year ago 
revealed the fact that no final examinations are given in 11 per 
cent of the high schools in Illinois from which information was 
secured. 

About 1900 there began what is frequently called the “test 
movement.” A few years prior to this date Rice urged the measure- 
ment of school achievements by carefully prepared tests as a means 
of determining the merits of methods of instruction, courses of 
study, textbooks, etc. The real beginning of the test movement 
may, however, be said to date from the work of Thorndike and his 
students. In 1904 his well-known book, An Introduction to the 
Theory of Mental and Social Measurements, appeared, and in 1909 
his handwriting scale. In 1908 C. W. Stone, a student under 
Thorndike, published the report of an investigation of arithmetical 
abilities in which two arithmetic tests had been used. In 1909 
Courtis published his first series of arithmetic tests and followed 
it in 1914 with Series B, which is still widely used. In 1912 Ayres 
issued his first handwriting scale and in 1915 his spelling scale. 

By 1915 a number of these “‘new measuring instruments” were 
available for use, and the educational public was beginning to be 
interested in them. Although many prominent educators had not 
yet accepted the thesis that it is possible to measure school achieve- 
ment, the number of ardent advocates of the use of standardized 
tests was rapidly increasing. Since 1915 more than three hundred 
standardized tests have been devised, and the number is constantly 
increasing. Several million children are tested each year. The 
distribution of standardized tests, which, at first, was carried on 
almost exclusively by educational institutions, has become a com- 
mercial enterprise of considerable magnitude. If there are many 
educators who object to the use of standardized tests, they have 
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not dared to raise their voices in protest to the principle which has 
become almost universally accepted. 

Standardized tests have been generally considered distinctly 
superior to written examinations as instruments for measuring 
the achievements of school children. Their superiority with 
reference to the accuracy of the measures obtained has been partic- 
ularly emphasized. Standardized tests are frequently described 
as “scientific” measuring instruments. Although the meaning 
attached to the term “scientific” as used in this connection has 
not been clearly defined, it has been accepted as a badge of respect- 
ability. The use of the word “standardized” in describing these 
new measuring instruments has also served to give them prestige. 
Many superintendents and teachers have understood this word 
to mean that we are now able to measure school achievement in 
terms of “standard units.” Since the value of standard units 
in physical measurements is generally recognized, standardized 
tests have been credited with corresponding qualities. The intri- 
cate statistical procedures employed in the construction of many 
standardized tests, although understood by relatively few persons, 
have tended to create confidence in the accuracy and validity of 
the test scores. Many writers and speakers have given the impres- 
sion that the errors of standardized test scores are so small that 
they can safely be neglected. 

Recent critical studies of standardized tests have proved that 
these new measuring instruments are far from perfect. Even 
standardized tests which have been widely used have been found 
to yield scores involving astonishingly large errors. Critical 
examinations of these new measuring instruments have revealed 
a number of other serious-defects. It is clear from these studies 
that the popular estimate of standardized tests is not justified. 
Many of them are not “scientific”? measuring instruments unless 
the meaning of the term “scientific” is materially modified. In 
general, the measurements of achievement are not expressed in 
terms of “standard units.” 

It is, however, only fair to state that most of the makers of 
standardized tests have been aware of many, if not all, of the 
imperfections of the instruments which they have devised. Many 
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of them have been the severest critics of standardized tests and 
have been the leaders in the movement for a more intelligent 
evaluation of these measuring instruments. It is an illuminating 
fact that a number of those who a few years ago were engaged 
in bringing about an acceptance of standardized tests and an interest 
in their use, have recently been directing no small part of their 
energies to calling attention to the defects of these measuring 
instruments in an effort to secure a better understanding of them. 
On the other hand, the conservatives who at first resisted the appeals 
of the test-makers are now the radicals who make the most extrava- 
gant claims for standardized tests. 

In the midst of propaganda for the use of standardized tests 
and of critical studies calling attention to their defects and limita- 
tions, the more thoughtful superintendents, principals, and teachers 
are doubtless wondering what their attitude should be. They are 
asking in particular how standardized tests compare with written 
examinations. Although the criticisms of written examinations 
have been voluminous and numerous articles and bulletins have 
called attention to the imperfections of standardized tests, partic- 
ularly to the unreliability of test scores, a search through our educa- 
tional literature has failed to reveal any data on which to base a 
statement of the relative accuracy of test scores and examination 
grades. It is clear from the information now available that neither 
type of measure may be considered highly accurate, but it is not 
possible to answer the question, “How do examination grades and 
the scores yielded by standardized tests compare in accuracy?” 

The term “accuracy” refers to the magnitude of the errors which 
measures involve. An “error” may be defined as a deviation of 
an obtained measure from the corresponding true measure. Both 
examination grades and test scores are obtained measures. True 
measures of school achievement are not, in general, obtainable. 
In physical measurements we may obtain a close approximation 
to the true measure by making a number of independent measure- 
ments of the magnitude and taking their average. If the number 
of measurements is sufficiently large, this average will closely 
approximate the true measure. In the field of educational measure- 
ments a similar procedure is not possible because the act of measur- 
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ing tends to change the ability which is measured. However, 
the concept of a true measure will assist us in our consideration 
of the relative accuracy of examination grades and test scores. 

Obtained measures deviate in two ways from the corresponding 
true measures. Evidence of the first type of deviation is obtained 
when a test or duplicate forms of it are given twice to the same 
group of pupils. It will be found that some pupils make much 
larger scores on the first trial than on the second. Others, how- 
ever, will make larger scores on the second trial. A number of 
pupils will make approximately the same scores on both trials. 
If it were possible to calculate the differences between the first-trial 
scores and the corresponding true scores, approximately one-half 
of these differences would be found to be negative and an equal 
number positive. In other words, the errors for such a group of 
scores would vary in sign as well as in magnitude. Such deviations 
of obtained measures from the corresponding true measures are 
called ‘variable errors.”’ 

“Constant errors,’’ on the other hand, tend to make all scores 
too high or too low. We have an illustration of constant errors in 
physical measurements when defective measuring instruments 
are used. For example, if a pair of scales has been set so as to give 
short weight—that is, to give weights larger than the true meas- 
ures —all articles weighed will be subject to a positive error. On the 
other hand, if the scales have been set so as to yield weights smaller 
than the true measures, the obtained weights will be subject to a 
negative error. We have recognized the presence of constant 
errors in teachers’ marks by saying that certain teachers grade 
too high and that certain other teachers grade too low. 

In educational measurements these two types of error, variable 
and constant, generally occur together. A given obtained measure 
may involve both a variable error and a constant error, and it is 
not usually possible in a particular case to determine the exact 
magnitude of either type of error. However, a recognition of this 
distinction will be helpful in answering the question which we have 
proposed. This question may now be restated as follows: (1) 
“How do examination grades and the scores yielded by standard- 
ized tests compare with respect to variable errors of measurement ?”’ 
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(2) “How do examination grades and the scores yielded by standard- 
ized tests compare with respect to constant errors of measurement ?” 

The usual method of securing an index of the magnitude of the 
variable errors of measurement to be expected in the scores yielded 
by a given standardized test is to have the test administered twice 
to the same group of pupils under standard testing conditions. 
When available, duplicate forms should be used for the two trials. 
It is desirable that the two administrations of the test be separated 
by not more than one or two days. From the two sets of scores 
thus obtained a coefficient of correlation is calculated. This is a 
statistical device which may be used as an index of the magnitude 
of the variable errors of measurement and is called the “ coefficient 
of reliability.” Fortunately, it is not affected by the presence of 
any constant errors of measurement in either set of test scores. 
It is not necessary, in answering the questions stated, to consider 
the general interpretation of coefficients of reliability, for we are 
concerned only with the relative magnitude of the variable errors 
of measurement of examination grades and of standardized test 
scores. Hence, it is necessary to determine only the relative 
magnitude of the coefficients of reliability for the two types of 
measuring instrument. 

Investigations of the Starch-Elliott type do not yield coefficients 
of reliability. Furthermore, it may be noted that they pertain 
only to the subjectivity of the marking of examination papers and 
do not reveal the magnitude of the variable errors of measurement. 
Hence, it is not possible to compare the results of such investiga- 
tions with the coefficients of reliability obtained for standardized 
tests. It was necessary, therefore, to secure data from which 
coefficients of reliability for written examinations could be calcu- 
lated. This was done by having two written examinations given 
to the same group of pupils. The procedure followed was to ask 
two teachers who were giving instruction to two sections of the 
same class or who had charge of classes belonging to the same 
school grade in a school system to prepare independently a set 
of final examination questions covering the work of the semester. 
The only requirement imposed was that the two teachers should 
work independently and that in each case the set of questions 
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should represent what the teacher believed to be an appropriate 
examination on the work of the term. Both sets of questions 
were given to the pupils in the two classes. Each teacher graded 
the examination papers for the questions which he had prepared. 
Thus there were obtained for each student two final examination 
grades, one on a set of questions prepared by his own teacher and 
the other on a set of questions prepared by another teacher in the 
same school system who was giving instruction in the same subject. 
From the two sets of grades for a given group of pupils the coefficient 
of correlation was calculated. This coefficient of correlation is an 
index of the variable errors of measurement in the two sets of 
examination grades. 

Usable returns were secured from sixty-six groups of pupils 
in Grades VII to XII.t For twenty of these groups the examina- 
tions were on arithmetic, for eight on algebra, for six on English, 
for eleven on history, and for six on geography. For each of the 
following subjects there were from one to three groups: language, 
literature, civics, Latin, spelling, geometry, Spanish, German, and 
commercial subjects. The coefficients of reliability for the sixty-six 
groups, which are summarized in Table I, range from .g5 to —.18. 
The median coefficient is .65. The most reliable examinations were 
given in algebra, the coefficients of reliability ranging from .61 to 
.92. The coefficients for arithmetic range from —.18 to .76. The 
highest coefficient (.95) is for a group in history. The lowest 
coefficient of reliability for history is .55. 

For the purpose of answering the question, “‘ How do examination 
grades and the scores yielded by standardized tests compare with 
respect to variable errors of measurement?” we need to know 
how these coefficients of reliability compare with corresponding 
coefficients of reliability for standardized educational tests. McCall 
has stated that ‘“‘the range of self-correlation from any standardized 
test is about .5 to about .9.”* The writer’s experience has indicated 


*In a few instances the procedure for obtaining data was slightly different from 
that described. The variations in procedure, however, did not appear to influence 
appreciably the results of the investigation. 


? William A. McCall, How to Measure in Education, p. 396. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. 
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a somewhat greater range. In an assemblage of twenty-one coeffi- 
cients of reliability for standardized tests taken from recent investi- 
gations, the range was found to be from .19 to .92, with a median 
of .75. In an unpublished study the writer has secured a number 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF COEFFICIENTS OF 
RELIABILITY FOR WRITTEN 
EXAMINATIONS 


Coefficient of 


Correlation Frequency 


of coefficients of reliability for the Courtis Standard Research 
Tests, Series B, the Woody Arithmetic Scales, the Monroe Standard- 
ized Reasoning Test in Arithmetic, the Gray Silent Reading Tests, 
and the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests. The total 
number of coefficients of reliability calculated is considerably in 
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excess Of 100. The range is from .22 to .96. The median coefficient 
of reliability is only slightly in excess of .65. 

Haggerty has reported a coefficient of reliability of .84 for the 
Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1, and a slightly higher 
coefficient (.885) for Sigma 3. For the Sentence Test of Sigma 3 
the reliability coefficient is .769; and for the Paragraph Test, 
806. For the Thorndike Reading Scale, Alpha, McCall has 
reported a reliability coefficient of .37. Gates found coefficients 
of reliability for the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale which range 
from .25 to .72. For the Burgess Picture Supplement Scale for 
Measuring Ability in Silent Reading the author has given coefficients 
of reliability ranging from .62 to .88. Otis has reported reliability 
coefficients of .92 and .958 for the Otis Self-Administering Tests 
of Mental Ability. For the separate tests of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test the authors have reported coefficients of reliability rang- 
ing from .75 to .96, and for the composite score of all of the tests 
the reliability coefficient is .98. 

When these data with reference to the reliability of standardized 
tests are compared with the reliability coefficients for written 
examinations, it becomes apparent that the difference in the magni- 
tude of the variable errors of measurement for the two types of 
instrument is not so great as is commonly believed. There are 
many standardized tests, some of which have been widely used, 
for which reliability coefficients have been reported that are mate- 
rially lower than the median reliability coefficient for written 
examinations. Furthermore, there are a number of standardized 
tests the reliability of which appears to be approximately that 
of typical written examinations. On the other hand, it should 
be noted that some of the most elaborate tests, such as the Illinois 
General Intelligence Scale, the Stanford Achievement Test, the 
Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, and the Haggerty 
Reading Examination, Sigma 3, may be expected to yield measures 
the reliability of which is greatly in excess of the reliability of 
typical written examinations. 

The data used for studying the variable errors of examination 
grades may be used to secure a rough index of their constant errors. 
If the average of one set of grades is compared with the average 
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of the other set, a difference greater than zero will indicate the 
presence of a constant error, and the magnitude of the difference 
will indicate in a rough way the magnitude of this constant error. 
It should be noted, however, that the difference between two such 
averages will not, except by chance, be the constant error of either 
set of measures. To obtain the constant error for the first set of 
grades it would be necessary to compare their average with the 
average of the corresponding true grades. The obtained difference 
is the algebraic sum of the constant errors of the two sets of grades. 

On the basis of the data which were collected by studying the 
variable errors of examination grades, the average grade was 
computed for each of the two examinations given to the same group 
of pupils. As all papers were graded on a scale of 100 per cent, 
it was assumed that the grades were expressed in terms of the same 
unit and from the same zero point.’ The differences between 
the average grades are summarized in Table II. They range from 
o to 50, the median difference being 6.2. Since all grades were 
expressed on a scale of 100 per cent, many of these differences 
are relatively large and indicate the presence of large constant 
errors. A study of the examinations indicated that the extreme 
cases were not typical; in some instances it appears that one exami- 
nation was intended to be distinctly more difficult than the other. 

The standardization of a test is for the purpose of providing 
objective norms for the interpretation of test scores. Theoreti- 
cally, the use of such norms should eliminate or reduce to a negligible 
minimum the constant errors of test scores. Investigation has 
revealed, however, that in many cases the scores yielded by stand- 
ardized tests involve constant errors which are astonishingly large. 
The presence of these errors is due usually to departures from the 
standard directions in the use of the tests. Although it has not 
been generally recognized, the standardization of a test involves 
the establishment of standard testing conditions as well as the 
determination of a set of standard scores. The norms as established 
are valid only when the test is administered with complete observ- 


t There was some evidence in a few cases that this assumption was not justified. 
It is not unlikely that the marks placed on some of the papers would have been modified 
before being reported as the students’ grades, 
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ance of these standard directions. These directions include more 
than specifications with regard to the number of minutes to be 
allowed for the test, the explanation of the exercises to the pupils, 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
AVERAGES OF EXAMINATION 


Difference Frequency 


and the rules for scoring. They include, at least by implication, 
such matters as the acquaintance of the pupils with the testing 
procedure, the character of the instruction which the pupils receive 
immediately prior to the taking of the test, their attitude toward 
the test, the effort which they make, and a number of other factors 
which are even more subtle. 
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Departures from standard conditions in any one of these items 
will tend to introduce constant errors in the scores obtained. In 
the case of one group of children it was found that the difference 
between the average intelligence test score in October and the 
corresponding average score in May amounted to nearly four and 
one-half years of mental age. The normal increase in mental 
age for this period is approximately six months. If we assume that 
the first set of measures did not involve a constant error, the scores 
obtained from the second testing were, on the average, nearly four 
years too large. In other words, they involved a constant error of 
nearly four years. Investigation revealed the fact that the in- 
struction which the pupils received prior to the second testing 
served to prepare them for the test. In other words, there had 
been a marked departure from standard testing conditions in this 
particular respect. This is, of course, an extreme case, but it serves 
to show the magnitude of the constant error which may be intro- 
duced in the scores yielded by standardized tests. There is abund- 
ant evidence to prove that many sets of scores are subject to con- 
stant errors so large that they cannot safely be neglected." 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to make any concise comparison 
between written examinations and standardized tests with respect 
to the constant errors of the measurements which they yield. The 
available evidence, however, indicates that the constant errors 
are likely to be considerably larger for examination grades than 
for standardized test scores. If a distinction is made between 
“‘srades” and “scores” in the marking of examination papers, it is 
likely that the magnitude of the constant errors in examination 
grades can be reduced so that the difference between the examination 
grades and the test scores in this respect will closely approximate 
their difference when considered with respect to the variable errors 
of measurement.” 


t Walter S. Monroe, The Constant and Variable Errors of Educational Measure- 
ments. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 15. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 10. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1923. Pp. 30. 

2 Walter S. Monroe assisted by Lloyd B. Souders, The Present Status of Written 
Examinations and Suggestions for Their Improvement. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Bulletin No. 17. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 13. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, 1923. Pp. 78. 
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In answering the question, “How do examination grades and 
the scores yielded by standardized tests compare with respect to 
variable errors of measurement?” we appear to be justified in 
saying that our best standardized tests are distinctly superior to 
typical written examinations but that the difference is not so great 
as has been generally believed. It is apparent that many teachers 
are securing by means of written examinations measures of school 
achievement which equal or exceed in this aspect of accuracy the 
scores yielded by many widely used standardized tests. In the 
case of constant errors of measurement standardized tests are 
also superior, although our data permit us to make only very rough 
comparisons. In general, the conclusion may be drawn that the 
difference in the accuracy of examination grades and test scores 
is not nearly so great as has been generally believed. 

The improvement of written examinations is beginning to receive 
the attention which it merits. From the evidence at hand it 
appears certain that teachers can make material reductions in 
both constant and variable errors in examination grades if they 
observe certain rules in the preparation and administration of 


written examinations. It is altogether likely that in the future 
the present superiority of standardized tests with respect to accuracy 
will be still further reduced. 


It should be remembered that these two types of measuring 
instrument have been compared only with respect to accuracy. 
Before arriving at a final conclusion with regard to their relative 
merits such characteristics as the time required for making the 
measurements and for scoring the papers, the cost of materials, 
the convenience of the measuring instrument, and its fitness for 
the particular purpose should be considered. Some of the standard- 
ized tests which have relatively low coefficients of reliability require 
only a few minutes to give, and the scoring is very easy. It is 
probably unfair to compare such instruments with written exami- 
nations which require sixty or ninety minutes to give and are rela- 
tively much more difficult to score. Finally, it may be noted 
that measurements should be made for particular purposes. If 
there is no available standardized test which is suited to the purpose, 
it will be necessary to use an examination prepared by the teacher. 
In such a case there is no choice, and our discussion would not apply. 


THE ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT—A LABORATORY 
OF CITIZENSHIP 


IDA E. HAWES 
Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California 


Two years ago the Pasadena High School organized an Attend- 
ance Department as a distinct administrative unit, separate from 
the offices of the assistant principal and the registrar; today we 
are convinced that this department offers splendid opportunity 
for constructive work, instruction in citizenship, and the develop- 
ment of leaders through the solution of the attendance problem. 
Genuine school spirit, which manifests itself in athletic contests in 
good sportsmanship and fair play, should and does carry over as 
promptness and regularity in attendance, honesty with regard to 
excuses, and a jealous guarding of the good name of the school. 

Under the detention system it was considered “smart” to 
cut classes, and, if caught, the pleasure of having escaped from class 
for a time more than made up for the detention-room penalty. 
In fact, a boy became a kind of a hero if he could boast that he had 
twenty-five—or, better still, fifty—hours to make up. Moreover, 
studying had to be done sometime and somewhere, and the deten- 
tion room furnished a quiet place for those hours at least. The 
boy was no less likely to be tardy or to cut again even though the 
penalty was severe. Time and energy were spent in making sure 
that every hour was made up, but always there was the feeling 
that very little was being gained. The penalty failed to arouse the 
boy’s moral consciousness or to quicken his sense of responsibility. 
In other schools the same discontent was found—the same convic- 
tion everywhere that the detention system is a failure. 

The new Attendance Department began its work, therefore, 
handicapped by the detention system but determined to discover 
some means of discouraging carelessness in attendance and conduct 
and of developing a school consciousness which would solve the 
problem. We tried to make the students realize that we were 
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endeavoring to be fair and just and expected fair play from them 
in return but that ours was a business office and that our system 
of checking was efficient. The merit and the service point systems 
were introduced with the hearty consent of the student-body 
commissioners as well as the administration of the school. It was 
significant that the students themselves were eager for a change, 
knowing that it would raise the standard, and develop the spirit, 
of the school. 

The merit system applies to conduct, and the service point 
system applies to extra-curricular activities. They go hand in 
hand—recognition of good citizenship and leadership—yet service 
points never redeem lost merit credits. 

Ours is a merit system, not a demerit system. The student 
does not ‘‘get demerits”; he loses merit credits—loses by thought- 
lessness, negligence, and carelessness the perfect record which was 
his to keep. Every student begins the semester with one hundred 
merit credits, which he may lose by careless tardiness, cutting, 
cheating, lying, etc. Lost merit credits cannot be redeemed until 
the following semester and then only by exemplary conduct. Ten 
bonus credits are given only when the student has a perfect record 
for the term. Judgment is passed on all cases by a Student Council 
of five members, three of whom are appointed by the student-body 
commissioners and two of whom are elected by the school at large. 
This council meets at stated times each week and announces its 
decisions to the offenders promptly. A record is kept for the year 
in the Attendance Department and is later transferred to the 
permanent scholarship record sheets in the registrar’s office. 

Every large school occasionally has a student who feels that he 
is quite capable of being president of his class, editor of the annual, 
captain of an athletic team, and chairman of a number of important 
committees. The service point system tends to create interest 
in school activities and to encourage every student to play some 
part in the school outside of the classroom but to prevent individual 
students from monopolizing the positions of honor in the school. 
No student is allowed to earn more than thirty service points in a 
year unless he can prove that he is making college recommendations 
in all of his subjects, and, further, no student is allowed to work 
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for service points who is failing in any subject. Application blanks 
are made out by the student, signed by the faculty adviser, and 
turned in to a student committee, the chairman of which is appointed 
by the student-body commissioners. 

In January, 1922, a bulletin, ““A Big Idea for a Big School,” 
was issued as an explanation to the students of the merit and service 
point systems, to be kept by them in their English folder for refer- 
ence. The discussion which followed showed that the great 
majority of the students were strongly in favor of the change; 
some were dubious, and, as always, a few were opposed. However, 
we feel certain that if a vote were taken now, there would be scarcely 
a student in favor of a return to the old system. 

The following editorial from our school paper of April 12, 1922, 
is an expression of uninfluenced student sentiment: 


A Triat THat’s WortH WHILE 


For the up-to-date high school of today, the merit system is by far the most 
efficient means of encouraging regularity of attendance and developing character 
and ethical principles in the students. It leaves no loopholes for cutting, lying, 
stealing, and more serious offenses, such as can be found in the detention 
system. With the merit system a student has to be on one side of the fence 
or the other; there is no half-way point. 

In large high schools, where there are ever increasing problems among the 
students and where it is necessary to safeguard the future of every individual 
student, the merit system will stand the test. Detention is well enough for 
grammar-school children who have not yet reached the age of carrying responsi- 
bilities, but it does not accomplish or correct much with high-school students. 
At the high-school age a boy or girl should be guided by good, sound judgment, 
and this is what is required to be a top-notcher on the merit point scale. This 
system has a far-reaching scope in developing and molding the life of the 
students and should be well considered by all high schools as a successor to the 
detention system. 


The information contained in the bulletin referred to was 
revised and issued in the following form in January, 1924: 


SERVICE POINT SYSTEM 


Points shall be awarded for leadership and service to the school. A record 
shall be kept by the recorder of the school, and these service points shall be 
sent with the scholarship record to other schools, to colleges, or to business firms. 
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Points shall be granted each semester as follows: 
ADMINISTRATION 


Officers of girls’ and boys’ leagues 
President of Administration Staff 


Members of Administration Staff 

Girls’ Uniform Board; library staff; assistants in science 
departments, commerce, and bank; photographer; stage 
crew; motion-picture operators 

Head of stage crew, additional 

Committee chairman 

Committee members 

Class presidents 

Other class officers 

Presidents of clubs 
Note.—Other officers of clubs may apply for service points. 

* Or more. 


Editor of Chronicle 
Managing editor of Chronicle 
Staff of Chronicle 
Editor of Item 
Staff of Item 
Editor of Annual 
Associate editor of Annual 
Staff of Annual 
Interscholastic debating squad 
Interscholastic debating team 
Interscholastic debate, additional 
Interclass debating squad 
‘Winners of interclass debate, additional 
Try-out for debate 
Class, department, and benefit plays: 
Leading parts 
Minor parts 
Entertainment as soloists, orchestra, band, glee clubs, etc. 
Teams—chemistry, mathematics, commercial, agricultural, 
oratorical 
Winners, additional 
Teacher’s assistant, one period per day 
* Or more. 
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5 
2 
2 
1* 
10 
1* 
CULTURAL 
10 
8 
6 
6 
3 
12 
5 
4 { 
3 
5 
3 
3 
I 
2 
1* 
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Tutoring, one period a day: 
Per month 
Per semester 
Valedictorian 
Prize essays 


ATHLETICS 
Varsity Teams 


Managers of teams 
Yell leaders 
Captain of varsity football team 
Captains of other teams 
Football—Team members 
Substitutes 
Bonus per man for 
Coast league championship 
Southern California championship 
State championship 
Basketball—Team members 
Substitutes 
Bonus per man for 
Coast league championship 
Southern California championship 
State championship 
Water polo—Team members 
Substitutes 
Bonus per man for Southern California championship 
(only championship available) 
Swimming—Team members 
Substitutes 
Bonus per man for 
Southern California championship 
State championship 
Track—Team members 
Substitutes 
Bonus per man for 
Coast league championship 
Southern California championship 
State championship 
Baseball—Team members 
Substitutes 


* Or more. 
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Bonus per man for 
City league championship 
Southern California championship 
State championship 

Tennis—Team members 

Substitutes 

Bonus per man for 
Coast league championship 
Southern California championship 
State championship 


Lightweight and Second Teams 


Football, lightweight (130 lbs., 110 Ibs. —Team members 
Substitutes 
Bonus per man for 
Coast league championship 
Southern California championship 
Basketball, lightweight (130 Ibs.)—Team members 
Substitutes 
Bonus per man for 
Coast league championship 
Southern California championship 
Note——Team members are the men who make their 
letters. Substitutes are the men who do not make 
their letters but stay with the team throughout the 
season. Men trying out for teams are men who come 
out for the sport for a short period of time only. 
R.O.T.C. officers: 


Men trying out 
Exhibition squad 
Exhibition platoon 
Guard duty—+} period per day 
Guard duty—1 period per day 


Girls’ Athletics 


Captains of girls’ teams, additional 
Girls making numerals 
Making varsity teams, additional 
Note.—Girls making any team which counts toward 
“Big P” membership will be awarded service points. 
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Advisory officers: 
President 
Vice-president 
Secretary 
Student Council representative 
Treasurer 


Other service will be considered on application. Application for service 
points must be made by the student not later than one month after the comple- 
tion of the work. Blanks may be secured at the Attendance Office at noon 
or after school. 

No one who fails to perform creditably the work of his office shall receive 
points. 

A student, in order to engage in any activity, must be passing in all subjects. 
If he should wish to earn more than fifteen service points per semester, he must 
be passing in four subjects, three of which must be recommended. 


MERIT SYSTEM 


A student shall begin each semester with 100 merit credits. He must 
average 80 for the four years if he is to be recommended to college or to any 
business position upon graduation. No student shall be given a diploma 
from this school who has an average of less than 70 merit credits. A merit 
grade will be given at the end of each semester. These grades will be sent 
on to other schools or to college on the same basis as those of scholarship: 


Over 100, I+; 90-100, 1; 80-90, 2; 70-80, 3; and below 70, failure. A grade 
of 80 will be required to hold any school office. 

Merit credits shall be based on character, conduct, and attendance. It 
will be possible to have more than 100 at graduation, as a bonus of 20 credits 
will be given at the end of each semester to all students who have a merit 
record of g5 or above. This will enable students who have fallen below the 
requirement in one semester to redeem themselves in the following semesters. 

It is possible to lose merit credits in the following ways: 

1. Tardiness—s or more for each tardiness due to carelessness. 

2. Cutting—1 period, loss of 8 merits; 2 and 3 periods, 10 merits; more 
than 3, 12 merits. For every period after one day’s cut, 2 each. 

3. Lying—1o or more according to the seriousness of the case. 

4. Forgery—zo or more for a forged excuse. 

5. Cheating—zo or more. 

6. Stealing—z2o or more. 

7. Rudeness, disorderliness in the halls, carelessness with school books or 
other school property, smoking, bad language, and other conduct unworthy 
of a P.H.S. student—s5 or more. 

The committee in general charge of this merit system shall be: 

1. The president of the Administration Staff, chairman 

2. The commissioner of the Girls’ Welfare 
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3. The commissioner of the Boys’ Welfare 

4. The head of the Attendance Department 

5. The dean of girls 

6. The assistant principal 

7. The principal 

This committee will serve as a court of appeal. All unusual cases shall be 
dealt with by the administration. 

A record shall be kept by the recorder of the school, which shall be consulted 
in determining the punctuality, honesty, and dependability of any student 
who desires recommendation for any business position or for another school. 
This system is more scientific than the detention plan which has been outgrown 
in the development of the school. 

Through the commissioners and the Student Council every effort will be 
made to make it a matter of school spirit and student interest to raise the 
standards of morality and conduct in our school. 


A single case will perhaps illustrate the value of the merit 
system. One of the most popular boys in the school cheated on an 
examination and was summoned to appear before the Student 
Council. His plea was that he had not intended to hand in his 
paper. The chairman of the Student Council talked with the 
teacher and with the boy, and finally the unanimous vote of the 


council was that the offender should lose twenty merit credits. 
This was a heavy penalty when it is remembered that a student 
must have an average of: eighty merit credits to receive recom- 
mendation from the school and an average of seventy to receive a 
diploma. When notified of the decision of the council, the boy 
came to the office almost in tears. He said that he just could not 
stand it to have it appear on his permanent record that he had lost 
merit credits for cheating and that he was willing to do anything 
to redeem his record. Of course, the reply was that the record 
would have to stand and that, while the whole occurrence was 
regretted, no change could be made. This young man learned an 
important lesson. He has not lost one single merit credit since, 
not even for tardiness. It is scarcely necessary to add that when 
this student needs recommendation for business or college, that 
record of lost merit credits will indicate only a momentary weakness 
of character long since redeemed. 

On the other hand, a school is often called upon for a recom- 
mendation of a boy or girl who was in attendance perhaps ten years 
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before. The personnel of the administration and the faculty has 
changed more or less. Someone may remember the student well 
or vaguely, but the permanent record of citizenship, combined 
with the record of leadership kept in connection with the service 
point system, will make possible a fair judgment of that boy or 
girl even years later. 

To help us in the work of the Attendance Department we have 
each year about twenty-five students carefully selected from the 
Honor Society or the Ready-for-College Club or because of excep- 
tional executive ability. This group of students is of the greatest 
help to us, not merely in the routine office work, but in enabling us 
to ‘‘feel the pulse” of the school. They come to view school 
matters almost from our standpoint as well as from the students’ 
point of view, and their opinions and their counsel are invaluable. 
Those who served last year have been promoted to positions of 
responsibility which offer fine training for later life. One student 
who served for a year as a member of this Administration Staff, 
as our student helpers are called, and also as a member of the 
Student Council, said at the close of the year that the experience 
had meant more to him than any course he had taken in high school, 
in that it had given him training in office work and in concentration, 
an understanding of the problems of a large educational institution, 
and an insight into human nature with all of its strength and weak- 
ness which he could have gained in no other way. 

The policy of the attendance office is to call by telephone the 
homes of those students absent from school or to write to the parents 
or call at the homes where there is no telephone. To make these 
communications of the greatest value, as many homes as possible 
are visited throughout the year, and during the summer an effort 
is made to become acquainted with many of the incoming students. 
This personal contact has proved invaluable to us. During the 
first year, as in previous years, written excuses from the homes were 
required. These were usually brought promptly by the students 
whose absences were legitimate, but they were frequently ‘for- 
gotten” by others or, if brought, were written either by the student 
himself or by another student. To make these written excuses 
of any value, they had to be checked for signatures and filed—a task 
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which occupied many precious moments of the day. Often, too, 
the parents neglected to state the reason for absence or the period 
of time which the excuse was to cover. In a word, the whole 
plan seemed unsatisfactory because the responsibility was scattered. 

The second year the honor system of excuses was introduced, 
a system which puts the entire responsibility on the student. On 
his return to school after an absence, the student selects the form 
of excuse which covers his case and, in signing his name, pledges 
his “honor as a loyal P.H. S. student”’ that he is giving the real 
reason and that his absence was “with the knowledge and consent 
of my parents (or guardian).” We find that most boys and girls 
have a high sense of honor. Even when we are quite certain that 
the student is not telling the truth, we usually allow him to sign 
the excuse he has chosen and go to his class. If he does not come 
to the office again voluntarily, he is sent for, and the offense is 
considered very serious. In several instances, however, the student 
has returned within the hour to ask for a private interview in order 
to tell us that he did not realize before what it meant to be on his 
honor and that he had lied to us, having really ‘‘cut” school. 
The yellow “cut” slip, which requires the signature of each of the 
student’s teachers, with the consequent loss of merit credits, is the 
penalty, but he has won a moral victory and is stronger for it, and 
the opportunity is ours to make him realize the “bigness” of the 
honor system and how much it means to keep oneself worthy of 
confidence. 

These are some of the plans which are proving successful in 
the Pasadena High School. They are not a panacea for all school 
ills, but they are helping to build up a fine morale among our 
students. Most of our problems are caused by carelessness, 
thoughtlessness, and lack of understanding of the effect on the good 
name of the school. As boys and girls face these problems fairly 
and squarely under the leadership of those of their own age, they 
are almost sure to respond. After all, it is the greatest privilege 
and the greatest duty of any school to teach self-reliance and 
honesty, unselfish interest in its problems, and a willingness to 
play a part in their solution—in a word, to give training in good 
citizenship and in leadership. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE IN ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
AND SPANISH COURSES AT THE COLLEGE 
LEVEL 


O. F. BOND 
Junior College, University of Chicago 


The real reason why a student fails in a course lies back of his 
negative recitations, his inability to pass certain tests, or his neglect 
of essential features of the instruction. The real reason is usually 
personal, and, because it is personal and extraneous to the course, 
it very frequently escapes the attention of the instructor, particu- 
larly in instruction at the college level where student-instructor 
contacts are few. As a result, the student goes on record as a 
failure in the specified subject, with the circumstantial evidence 
commonly substituted for the real reason. 

As a tentative inquiry into some of the reasons behind language 
failures, their frequency and distribution, and their economical 
treatment in college when possible to deal with them there, the 
writer investigated the causes of the failures during 1921-22 in the 
first-year French and Spanish courses offered in the Junior College 
of the University of Chicago. The personnel of these courses 
ranges from newly registered students in the University of Chicago 
who lack the language requirements to graduate students reviewing 
the languages for their reading examinations. 

The sources of the data obtained were the personal record 
blanks filled out by the students at the beginning of each quarter 
and the quarterly reports on exceptional and delinquent students 
made by the instructors to the institution at the end of the fourth, 
seventh, and eleventh weeks of the quarter. 

The forty-five reports submitted during the year 1921-22 showed 
that 132 students received the grade of F (failure) in first-year 
French and Spanish courses. Of these 132 cases, fifteen were 
rejected from consideration either because of lack of evidence or 
because of ambiguity in the instructors’ reports. Eight students 
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who failed to complete their courses during the period under 
study but who received an F upon their completion in a subsequent 
quarter were included as having incurred the grade in 1921-22. 
The present article is therefore based on 125 cases in a single year 
under similar conditions. 

The following examples of case reports taken from the instruc- 
tors’ quarterly reports illustrate their nature. The language of 
the extracts has been condensed without change in substance. 

Y. S.—Spanish 1c. School of Commerce and Administration. S. H. S., 
Cleveland, 1921. Negro. No previous foreign-language experience. Outside 
work as waiter, 25-30 hours weekly. Deficient grammatical background. 
Low mentality. Low standards of accomplishment. Apparently earnest and 
industrious. This is a repeat course for him, since he failed in the winter 
quarter, 1922. 

L. Z.—French 3a. College of Arts. V.H.S., Arkansas, 1921. American. 
No background; life in Arkansas lumber camps. Slow mentality, lazy, 
inaccurate, without method, aimless. Bored; in college for sake of fraternity 
life and city amusements. Parvenu; recently inherited half-million dollars 
in oil-land leases. 

A.X.—French 2b. College of Arts. H. P. H. S., Chicago, 1920. Ameri- 
can. Age: 17. Capable, intelligent, retentive. Will not heed warnings. 
Does not study. Not seriously interested in University work. Member of 
six campus organizations, fraternal, social, and literary. Leading female 
réles in two dramatic productions. Outside work as drug-clerk, 40 hours weekly, 
in order to pay hockey expenses. 


These case reports are based on information available in the 
personal record blanks, on classroom observation by the instructor, 
and on personal conferences between instructor and student during 
the progress of the course. The reports are at times uncertain in 
judgment and vague in phraseology, but they are always informa- 
tive and valuable. 

From the causes of failure assigned in these case reports, the 
following classified list of causes has been made up. There is some 
overlapping in the list, on account of vagueness and repetition in 
the case reports, as is to be expected from reports made by five 
individuals working independently and without a prearranged plan. 
Had rating cards or something similar been used, more uniformity 
and clarity would have resulted, but with the loss of much of the 
present value of the analyses. 
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1. Preparation: 
Inadequate general preparation 
Inadequate preparation for the course 
Inadequate preparation in English 
No previous foreign-language experience 
Delayed continuation in this sequence 
Deficient language sense 

2. Attendance: 
Late registration 
Excessive absences 

3. Health: 
Poor health 
Illness 
Nervousness 
Worry and homesickness 
Defective hearing 
Defective speech habits 

4. Mental habits: 
Inattentiveness in class 
Non-observance of language technicalities 
Inaccuracy 
Incoherence in thought and expression 
Dependence 
Lack of initiative 
Laziness 
Superficiality 
Tendency to “bluff” 
Tendency to ‘“‘sponge” 
Ineffective study habits 
Erratic study habits 
Incorrect attitude toward language study 

. Personality: 
Obstructive egotism 
Pedagogical resistance 
Diffidence 
Lack of confidence 
Lack of aggressiveness 
Irresolution 
. Mentality: 

Immaturity 
Poor comprehension: obtuseness 
Slow learner 
Defective memory 
Defective mentality 
Student overage 
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7. Interests: 
Student activities 
Social activities 
Athletic activities 
Outside employment 
Family problems 
Interest transferred to another subject 

The six causes classified under “preparation” occur constantly 
in the case reports; of these, at least three are used uncertainly and 
somewhat loosely, namely, ‘‘inadequate general preparation,” 
including ‘‘want of background”; “no previous foreign-language 
experience”; and ‘‘deficient language sense.” It is doubtful 
whether the lack of previous experience with a foreign language— 
Latin, in particular—constitutes a legitimate cause of failure in a 
beginning language course, although it is a frequent factor in cases 
of failure. It is included in this list because it is assigned by the 
instructors. “Deficient language sense” and “want of back- 
ground” are rather vague and elusive terms that are sometimes 
felt to cover a more definite cause and indicate the instructor’s 
general feeling of unfitness in the student, a feeling that defies 
analysis. 

The causes of failure listed under “‘attendance”’ are particularly 
important in language-arts courses in which the measure of success 
is ability rather than the mastery of content. Delays and absences 
invariably affect vocalization results, which in turn react on the 
other aspects of the subject. 

The items listed under ‘‘health” are, likewise, definite contribu- 
tory causes of failure. ‘“‘Homesickness” is common among the 
freshmen women and is ruinous if not checked early. “Defective 
hearing” and ‘‘defective speech habits,” which might not assume 
importance in content courses, become distinct barriers to language 
mastery. It is remarkable how many cases of stammering, lisp, 
harelip, deafness in one ear, partial deafness in both ears, and 
imperfect native enunciation occur in the personnel of language 
classes. In the present study, nearly one out of ten cases showed 
one or more of these physical handicaps. 

The fourth group of causes of failure, ‘‘mental habits,” receives 
more attention than any other group; its items represent traits 
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that are rather clearly discernible in the classroom and to which 
the average instructor reacts easily and in most cases with con- 
siderable certainty. ‘‘Non-observance of language technicalities” 
refers to inattention to accents, elisions, case endings, agreements, 
prepositional usage, liaison, grouping, and kindred details. It does 
not necessarily imply inaccuracy as a habit. It more often means 
that the student considers the detail too unimportant to observe 
or to practice. Reliance on such aids as grammars, vocabularies, 
home work, word lists, and interlineation are listed as ‘‘ dependence.” 
“Tendency to sponge” covers such causes as cheating, borrowing, 
“leaning,” misuse of text at the blackboard, use of translations, 
etc. Low standards of accomplishment are included under “‘super- 
ficiality.” The last item, “incorrect attitude toward language 
study” includes studying the language under administrative or 
parental compulsion, a personal distaste for language in particular 
or in general, a desire for only one phase of the language work, 
and false and misleading conceptions of the nature and utility of 
language courses. It is a common and vicious trait unless over- 
come early in the course. 


The causes of failure listed under “personality” are equally 
easy to recognize. ‘Obstructive egotism” includes cynicism, con- 
ceit, and superciliousness. ‘‘Pedagogical resistance” indicates 
refusal to follow advice in language-study methods, neglect of 
cautions, or wilful non-observance of instructional details. 

The most hopeless group of causes from either the instructional 
or the economical point of view is the group listed under “‘mental- 


ity.” The last item, “student overage,” is a cause of failure peculiar 


to language courses; fixation and individualization of speech habits 
in the adult make the acquisition of a foreign language, oral and 
written, difficult and sometimes impossible. The exact age limit 
is a variable quantity. 

A troublesome group of causes of failure so far as discovery and 
remedy are concerned are those listed under “Interests.” The 
items are distinctly personal, and their discovery must come in 
large part through student confidences or interviews. They are 
of definite weight and are becoming increasingly important with 
the increased demands of modern existence. By “‘student activi- 
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ties’? are meant all local campus activities, dramatic, literary, 
musical, charitable, religious, and research; by “social activities” 
are meant activities in connection with fraternities, sororities, 
fraternal orders, and social clubs. Under “family problems” are 
included problems of transportation (unusually serious in a large 
city), incompatibility in the home life, household duties, the 
maintenance of a family, the care or support of sick or indigent 
members of the family, family interference, etc. Transferred inter- 
est refers to the substitution in the interest of the student of another 
subject, whether curricular or not, for his language course. This 
transferral of interest is sometimes rotative in the case of the over- 
loaded student or happens at the birth of a new interest or with the 
waning of an old interest. It is frequently extra-curricular, being 
vested in art, music, vocal training, dramatics, mechanical skill, 
athletic prowess, and the like. 

In the reports analyzed, the 125 cases of failure to obtain credit 
were indicted on 618 counts distributed over the forty-five items 
enumerated. The frequency and percentage of this distribution 
are shown in Table I. ‘‘Mental habits” scores the highest of 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CAUSES OF FAILURE OF 125 STUDENTS IN FRENCH 
AND SPANISH 


FRENCH SPANISH ToTAL 


Number 
of Counts 


Number 
of Counts 


Number 
Percentage Percentage of Counts Percentage 


is) 


. Preparation 16. 5I 
. Attendance 14 
Health 8 II 


. Mental habits 31. 74 
. Personality 8. 5 
. Mentality 15. 26 
. Interests 14. 61 


w 
yn QM COOH 
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the groups, having 193 counts or 31.2 per cent of the total number 
of counts recorded. Second and third places are almost equally 
shared by the “interests” and “preparation” groups, with 114 
and 113 counts, respectively, or 18.5 per cent and 18.3 per cent of 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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618 100 
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the total number. Fourth in frequency is the “mentality” group, 
with 84 counts or 13.6 per cent of the total number; then follow 
in order the “health,” “attendance,” and “personality” groups, 
with 6.8 per cent, 5.8 per cent, and 5.8 per cent, respectively. 

It is interesting to note that “‘mental habits” and “mentality” 
are together responsible for 44.8 per cent of the total number of 
counts against these 125 language failures and that “‘preparation” 
causes (which are determined before the student enters the Uni- 
versity) and “interests” causes together form 36.8 per cent. The 
former groups are largely not under University control; the latter 
are largely preventable. 

A comparison between the causes of failure in French and the 
causes of failure in Spanish reveals interesting data of both local 
and general value. It is evident that “preparation” causes are 
more frequent for Spanish than for French; this confirms the 
common belief regarding the quality of Spanish instruction in the 
secondary schools and the personnel attracted to the classes as 
compared with French. It is further noticeable that in Spanish 
27.2 per cent of the 51 counts are against beginners in the language 
and 22.6 per cent against students already credited with one unit 
of Spanish, indicating but little advantage in favor of the latter. 
This condition is partly due to the development in the local Junior 
College of the third quarter’s work, making it too advanced for 
the fair placement of one-unit students in many cases. Similar 
conditions in French are due to a similar development in program. 
Recently a new placement ruling, favoring the second quarter for 
one-unit students, has resulted in reducing appreciably the per- 
centage of failure counts in this group. 

The difference between French and Spanish in the case of 
“‘health” causes is the result in part of the neglect of one of the 
Spanish instructors to report health as a factor in failure and in 
part of coincidence. The second quarter showed a rise in ‘‘health” 
counts for French equal to 10.4 per cent of the total counts for that 
language for the entire period on account of prevalent colds and 
influenza. 

“Mental habits” vary but little in the two languages. The 
disparity between French and Spanish in the ‘‘mentality” and 
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“personality” groups is due to the absence of mention of these 
causes in the quarterly reports of one of the Spanish instructors, 
although his reports clearly indicated that they must have been 
present in many of the cases treated. Here lack of uniformity 
depreciates the value of the findings. 

The larger percentage of “interests” counts for Spanish than 
for French suggests evidence in favor of the common belief that the 
student who wishes a program “‘filler” in order to gain time for a 
“side line” or a major interest prefers Spanish to French. Further 
light is shed on this situation by the decrease in “interests” counts 
from 19.1 per cent for beginning sections to 12.9 per cent for third- 
quarter sections; in the autumn the beginner assumes an excessive 
non-study time load in addition to his regular study load, learns 
his folly by the end of the quarter, throws off ballast during the 
winter quarter, and acts more judiciously during the spring quarter, 
although still paying dearly for carrying excess. The instructors’ 
reports indicate an inordinate amount of social aspirants of both 
sexes, campus “cut-ups,” mummers, ‘‘team” men, and “full-time” 
workers carrying Spanish and two other courses; there are fewer 
attracted to French. Hence the increased mortality in Spanish. 

The individual distribution by cases of the forty-five character- 
istics contributing to failure is shown in Table II. The largest 
single item is for ‘outside employment,” which is credited with 
37 cases out of a possible 125. It attests the inevitable attraction 
for youth of the large city with its promise and its cost. Much 
of this wastage is preventable; some of it is needless. Second in 
importance and mutually equal are “erratic study habits” and 
“incorrect attitude toward language study.” That these defects, 
together with “ineffective study habits,” may be corrected in the 
majority of cases during the college period is certain, although the 
economy of the attempt is open to question. In the case of foreign- 
language study, specific directions in language-study methods and 
aims, given early in the courses, would aid in materially reducing 
these causes. 

The number of cases in which “‘social activities” are involved 
suggests the necessity of an administrative curb on the student 
without serious aims. Similarly, “excessive absences” as a cause 
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TABLE II 


CAsE FREQUENCY OF THE CAUSES OF FAILURE OF 125 STUDENTS IN FRENCH 

AND SPANISH 

Cause Frequency 

. Preparation: 

Inadequate general preparation 

Inadequate preparation for the course 

Inadequate preparation in English 

No previous foreign-language experience 

Delayed continuation in this sequence 

Deficient language sense 


. Attendance: 
Late registration 
Excessive absences 


Worry and homesickness 
Defective hearing 
Defective speech habits 


. Mental habits: 
Inattentiveness in class 
Non-observance of language technicalities 
Inaccuracy 
Incoherence in thought and expression 
Dependence 
Lack of initiative 
Laziness 
Superficiality 
Tendency to “bluff” 
Tendency to “sponge” 
Ineffective study habits 
Erratic study habits 
Incorrect attitude toward language study......... 


2 
3. Health: 
4 
6 
7 
8 
3 
7 
5 
26 
20 
II 
Io 
26 
32 
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TABLE Il—Continued 


Cause 
. Personality: 
Obstructive egotism 


Lack of aggressiveness 
Irresolution 


. Mentality: 
Immaturity 
Poor comprehension: obtuseness 
Slow learner 
Defective memory 
Defective mentality 
Student overage 


. Interests: 
Student activities 
Social activities 
Athletic activities 
Outside employment 
Family problems 
Interest transferred to another subject 


of failure call for departmental watchfulness. “Laziness” is 
charged in 26 cases. The validity of this prevalence may be 
doubted, since there is much that may be mistaken for laziness 
that is really something else; for example, transferred interest, 
drowsiness due to lack of sleep or poor ventilation, discouragement, 
erratic study habits, etc. Its prominence in the list challenges 
closer analysis. 

The evidence presented in Table II gives rise to the question: 
What can the college do to curtail this list of causes of failure or to 
lessen the frequency of their occurrence? There is also the question 
of the economy of its procedure even though a remedy is in its 
power. 
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The direct answer to these two questions, were it easy to formu- 
late, would not fall within the province of this investigation. How- 
ever, by arranging the forty-five characteristics into remedial and 
non-remedial groupings and by indicating the comparative strength 
of these groups as applied to the 125 cases under analysis, it is 
possible to obtain an indication of some value in determining a 
policy of admission and retention and in suggesting certain lines of 
student guidance. Table III shows the relative importance of 


TABLE II 


REMEDIAL GROUPINGS OF THE CAUSES OF FAILURE IN 
FRENCH AND SPANISH IN 1921-22 


Number Percentage 


269 43-5 
173 28.0 
176 28.5 


618 100.0 


three such groupings. Group A includes those characteristics 
which cannot be corrected in the student in college; Group B, 
those which can be corrected in college but which it is wasteful to 
have to correct in college; and Group C, those characteristics 
which are perhaps just as much the task of the college to correct 
as of the high school. The groups are made up as follows: 

Group A.—Inadequate general preparation, inadequate prep- 
aration for the course, inadequate preparation in English, no 
previous foreign-language experience, delayed continuation in this 
sequence, deficient language sense, late registration, poor health, 
illness, nervousness, worry and homesickness, defective hearing, 
defective speech habits, lack of initiative, lack of aggressiveness, 
poor comprehension: obtuseness, slow learner, defective memory, 
defective mentality, student overage, and family problems. 

Group B.—Inattentiveness in class, non-observance of language 
technicalities, dependence, laziness, superficiality, tendency to 
bluff, tendency to sponge, erratic study habits, incorrect attitude 
toward language study, obstructive egotism, pedagogical resistance, 
and immaturity. 


Group 
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Group C.—Excessive absences, inaccuracy, incoherence in 
thought and expression, ineffective study habits, diffidence, lack 
of confidence, irresolution, student activities, athletic activities, 
outside employment, and interest transferred to another subject. 

Table III shows that the distribution in Group B is nearly the 
same as the distribution in Group C, each claiming about 28 per 
cent of the total number of counts, whereas Group A, consisting 
of causes ordinarily beyond instructional and administrative con- 
trol, includes 43.5 per cent of the 618 counts reported. It is this 
group that is significant in dealing with the problem of selective 
admission. Group B can be dealt with in college although it is 
wasteful perhaps to do so; it should be considered in a discussion 
of selective retention. 

The fact that Groups A and B are responsible for 71.5 per cent 
of the counts charged against 125 students who failed to gain credit 
in one year in a foreign-language course at the college level and 
that these two groups are composed of causes that cannot be dealt 
with or ought not to be dealt with in college points out a real need 
for educational adjustments that will tend to eliminate, wherever 
possible, this not inconsiderable wastage and to offer a rational 
treatment of the irreducible remainder. Behind the grade distribu- 
tion curve is the much more intricate and elusive problem of the 
human individual. It is inescapable. 
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PLANNING SCHOOLS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


ERNEST SIBLEY 
Architect, Palisade, New Jersey 


First of all, let us admit the futility of attempting to cover the 
subject of “Planning Schools for Educational Purposes” in one 
brief outline. Only in a series of articles embodying great breadth 
of vision could one hope to render valuable service in solving a 
problem which touches every phase of life, every vocation, every 
recreation, every activity in which normal human beings participate. 
In creating a plan for a school building designed to meet adequately 
the needs of children, it is not sufficient that we plan with careful 
regard for the fundamentals of school organization and adminis- 
tration, for progressive educational thought expresses itself in a 
demand that the modern educational system shall be too per cent 
efficient. 

This, in short, has been expressed by a recent writer as the 
demand of our intelligent people today, “‘that the school shall 
assume some responsibility for the pupil’s physical welfare; shall 
give him a taste for music, art, and literature, to prepare him to 
use his leisure time worthily; shall Americanize him and prepare 
him for citizenship; shall give him experience with the materials 
and tools of industry; and shall offer some training for the activities 
of the home.” What a challenge to all of us who co-operate in 
this vital problem of schools and schooling! 

Someone has said, ‘Whatever you would have appear in the 
Nation’s life you must first put in the schools. Whatever we would 
have appear in the home life, whatever we would have appear in 
the community life—we must also first put into the schools.” 

The 100 per cent efficient school not only makes sure that the 
importance of English, spelling, reading, writing, and mathematics 
is sufficiently stressed, but boldly lives up to the ideals of our day 
by satisfying all of the natural requirements and cravings of child 
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life—those natural desires taken from him under the old traditional 
school without corresponding compensation. 

This recognition of the necessity of making education satisfy 
and develop every side of child nature is responsible for the creation 
of modern school programs. Educators have worked out the 
methods for providing a complete and well-balanced curriculum, 
and it is the task of the school architect to plan buildings wherein 
these methods can be carried out efficiently. The development 
of the ideal plan presupposes an adequate and well-located building 
site. On this site the architect must place the school home of the 
children with due regard to the correlation of the various school 
activities. Wherever architects have studied school planning in 
an earnest effort to secure the best results, basements have been \ 
eliminated and buildings have been reduced in height. 

We no longer tolerate one, two, or three flights of stairs to the 
sanitaries. We do not approve of placing gymnasiums and rooms 
for cooking, sewing, dressmaking, shop work, etc. in dark, poorly 
ventilated basements at the end of long and dark corridors. Rather 
do we recognize the large and important places these units hold 
in modern programs, and we are determined to give them as valuable 
space as any other subjects of instruction. 

After properly locating on the grounds that portion of the build- 
ing used for social and community purposes and linking up the 
physical-training unit with the playground, an important consider- 
ation is the orientation. On this point we meet widely diversified 
opinion. My experience, study, and research in connection with 
the orientation of school buildings have brought me to this con- 
clusion: Study, class, and recitation rooms should have northwest, 
north, or northeast light. This is in part contrary to the opinions 
that have been maintained for the past twenty-five years, as most 
writers on this subject have demanded sunlight in these rooms at 
some time during the day. I have reached my conclusions from 
personal observation and through discussion on this subject with 
the educators with whom I come in contact. Sunlight in these 
rooms has been demanded principally on account of its thera- 
peutic value. 
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This value is questioned as the air in the room is constantly 
changing and is being brought in from the great outdoors where 
the sunlight has already performed its work of purification. Any 
benefit derived from sunlight in study, class, or recitation rooms 
must be questioned in view of the injury and discomfort provoked 
by the glare of direct sunlight in the eyes of the pupils and on their 
work. 

Architects and artists prefer the steady, uniform north light. 

‘ Personally, in studying I prefer a room where neither the sunlight 
nor the glare from the sunlight obtrudes, but where I can consciously 
or unconsciously glance out of my windows and enjoy the effect 

_ of the sunlight on earth and sky. 

One of the most enthusiastic advocates of the north exposure 
is a high-school teacher whose room overlooks the western slope 
of the Palisades, with the hills of northern New Jersey in the dis- 
tance. She tells me that never before has she been so contented 
with her surroundings and that the outlook unquestionably has a 
psychological effect on the pupils that is worth taking into consider- 
ation. 

If I were designing a school on a city block, I would want to 

| build it with a large central court, on which all of the rooms are 
exposed. As the pupils, at their work, glance through these 
windows they would glimpse cool, ivy-covered walls, interesting 
bits of architectural detail, or perhaps a graceful tower. I am 
confident that I do not overestimate the value of the effect on the 
impressionable, responsive mind of youth. 

Sunlight, preferably east, is desirable in kindergarten rooms, 
industrial and household art rooms, the cafeteria, physical-training 
rooms, the auditorium, and certain science rooms. An east exposure 
is undesirable where fixed sittings are used, since the child must face 
the South and the direct rays of the sun until midday. If heavy 
shades are used to overcome this difficulty, the inside portion of 
the room is not adequately lighted. 

In rooms with a west exposure the glare of the sun is at the back 
of the pupil. I would give the north rooms warmth by a suggestion 
of color in the walls and pictures. 
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After having generally located the various units of the building 
from the point of view of exposure, I would study the circulation 
and exits, providing lockers and sanitaries on all floors, and in a 
school of any considerable size I would have corridors at least 
twelve feet in width. 

The correlation of the various departments in a school building 
has been so exhaustively discussed and is so clearly set forth under 
the ‘“‘Candle of Efficiency,” as developed by the Standardization 
Committee of the National Education Association, that I need 
not seek further to impress its importance on those interested. 

If I had entire freedom in planning, I would have in every 
school special rooms accommodating at one time one-half of the 
pupils in the school, in line with the programs of the platoon 
system now operating successfully in many school districts, under 
which plan these special rooms are constantly in use. 

Also, I would plan and construct the building so that the differ- 
ent departments could be expanded or changed as the need might 
arise. 

To offer a concrete example of the development of a school 
plan, I have chosen the new high-school building at Hempstead, 
Long Island. Here a survey of the records of former pupils after 
leaving school was used as a means of measuring the requirements 
of the different departments. These records showed the proportion 
of the pupils who prepared for college, scientific work, machine 
shop work, boat building, airplane manufacture, general gas 
engine work, printing, drafting, designing, etc. It was found 
that the proximity of an important airplane factory, of a large 
printing establishment, and of numerous boat-building and machine 
shops, tends to attract the pupils to employment in one or another 
of these lines, and the new school building includes the proper 
facilities for carrying on the work of the various courses designed 
to fit the pupils for the kind of work they plan to take up after 
leaving school. 

Trees and shrubs native to Long Island have a place in the 
landscaping of the grounds and form a valuable contribution to 
the botanical and nature-study classes. I first saw this idea success- 
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fully carried out by John Enright several years ago when he was 
superintendent of schools at Freehold, New Jersey. 

The school architect has only partly fulfilled his duty when he 
has perfected the plan. There has been an unfortunate tendency 
to ignore or underestimate the value of design in school buildings, 
and in certain quarters there has even been a demand for a new 
style of architecture. But here a grave danger threatens, for 
architectural motifs gradually perfected throughout the ages are 
to design what the alphabet is to literature and the staff is to music, 
and only by a composition of perfected architectural motifs, or of 
the alphabet, or of the staff, harmoniously arranged and accented, 
can successful architecture, fine literature, or beautiful music be 
created. 

Children attend school during the formative period of their 
lives, when the impressionable, receptive mind is favorably influ- 
enced by beauty of design and pleasing color schemes, and in a 
logical and natural way may begin their education in the recognition 
and appreciation of good architecture—that least appreciated and 
respected of the fine arts. 

In spite of all of the wonderful progress and the work of the 
educators and those back of them, a large percentage of the schools 
being erected today almost duplicate the first complete grammar 
school built in the United States, the Quincy School erected in 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1848; and the greater number of these 
have less architectural merit than this building. For this condition 
we must all share the blame. 

If education in the traditional school has left us with such narrow 
conceptions of the mission of the public schools, let us use concerted 
effort toward building up in the children of today an appreciation 
of what a modern educational plant can accomplish, and the 
improvement which has been delayed half a century will come in 
a generation. 


STUDY-HABITS AND NOTE-TAKING OF 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


ROY IVAN JOHNSON 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


A great deal has been written on the problem of study as it 
pertains to the work of the elementary school and the high school. 
No attempt has been made, however, to list the actual methods 
adopted by adult students in solving the problems incident to 
advanced training. It is the purpose of this investigation to make 
a suggestive beginning in that direction. The writer takes the 
position that a careful analysis of the study activity as it is per- 
formed is a necessary antecedent to the development of a technique 
of effective study or a technique of teaching study-habits. 

The questionnaire method was employed as the best means of 
obtaining the desired data. In connection with the part of the 
study dealing with note-taking, the questionnaire method was 
supplemented by the personal examination of a number of note- 
books kept by the students, but it was found that such examination 
could not be extensive enough to add materially to the information 
supplied by the questionnaires. 

Fifty-two graduate students responded to the questionnaire— 
more than 70 per cent of all of those to whom questionnaires were 
sent.” 

The following questions? were included in the questionnaire: 

1. If you are conscious of observing any systematic methods of study, 
record the steps (1, 2, 3, etc.) in the method which you use (a) in studying a 
reference on which you expect to be examined, (b) in reading for a general 


knowledge of content, (c) in reading to discover an author’s attitude on one or 
two definite points. 


t On the basis of the results obtained from this questionnaire, the methods employed 
in further investigations of similar nature may be refined and so modified as to render 
results more detailed and definite. The completeness with which most of the ques- 
tionnaires were filled out and the unusually high percentage of returns were very 
satisfying. 

2 The complete questionnaire is not presented. All questions, however, which 
supplied material for the present article are given. 
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2. What is your silent-reading rate—average number of words per minute? 
(Note: Determine your rate by reading from an education reference book of 
average difficulty for a period of ten minutes. To obtain your average rate 
per minute divide the total number of words read by 10.) 

3. What is your oral-reading rate—average number of words per minute? 
(Note: Determine your rate by reading aloud, as you would to a listener, for 
two minutes. To obtain average rate per minute divide the number of words 
read by 2. Select the same type of material used in determining silent-reading 
rate.) 

4. If you keep notes on your readings, what purposes do you expect the 
notes to serve? State purposes in the order of importance, placing the most 
important first. 

5. To what extent do you take lecture notes—average number of words 
per lecture? (Note: Estimate the number of words in your lecture notes for 
one week in all of your courses and divide by the total number of lecture periods 
attended during the week.) 

6. Is your note-taking more extensive in some courses than in others? 
If so, why ? 

7. What purposes do your lecture notes serve? State purposes in the 
order of importance, placing the most important first. 

8. Would a printed outline of each lecture or series of lectures serve all of 
the purposes which your lecture notes serve? If not, why? 


1. In compiling the replies to Question 1, devices which appeared 


to be identical or so closely related as to be considered only slight 
variations of the same study activity were classed together. In 
this manner, the composite list of “‘steps”? given in Table I was 
made up. 

Virtually the same study devices appeared in the answers to 
Questions 1a, 1b, and 1c. The frequencies, however, were quite 
different. For example, “taking notes on reading” took first place 
under 1a; “rapid reading,” under 1); and “making use of table of 
contents, index, etc.,’’ under rc. 

2. The median silent-reading rate for those reporting was 290 
words per minute; the average rate, 277 words per minute. 

3. The median oral-reading rate was 187 words per minute; 
the average rate, 184 words per minute.” 

4. Of all of the purposes served by notes taken during reading, 
the purpose described by the term “future reference” was men- 

t The number, kind, and order of the “steps” varied with the individual student. 


2The median percentage by which silent-reading rates exceeded oral- ae 
rates was 45; the average percentage was 51. 
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tioned most frequently. This is too general a term to convey help- 
ful meaning. It is not included, therefore, in Table II which lists 
all of the purposes which were mentioned more than once in the 
replies. ‘The weighted value of the different purposes was obtained 
by attaching the values of four, three, two, and one to the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth columns, respectively. 


TABLE I 


ACTIVITIES PERFORMED BY Firty-Two GRADUATE STUDENTS IN STUDYING 
A REFERENCE PREPARATORY TO EXAMINATION 
Number of 
imes 

Mentioned 

. Rapid reading 

. Reading carefully for details 

. Taking notes on reading 

Making an outline 

. Reviewing outline 

. “Thinking through” the material 


I 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
8. 
9. 
° 


According to Table II, “review” and “future use in professional 
work” are equally important as purposes served by notes taken 
during reading. Also, “aid to memory” and “preparation of 
term paper or report”’ are almost equal in value, the latter excelling 
the former by only a single point. ‘Assistance in courses” lacks 
specific definition. It may easily fall within the second, third, or 
fourth purpose mentioned in the table. 

5. Forty-six students estimated the extent to which they take 
notes during lectures. The median of the forty-six estimates was 
250 words per lecture; the average, 270 words per lecture. 

6. There were twenty-five reasons assigned for taking notes 
more liberally in some classes than in others. The reasons, many 
of which overlap, are of sufficient interest to warrant quotation. 

Some lecturers waste time. 


Some lecturers speak too rapidly. 
Some professors encourage note-taking and adapt their lectures to it. 


Seeking practical application................... I 

Raising questions relating to material read....... 7 

12. Making use of table of contents, index, etc....... 3 ' 
13. Reading supplementary explanatory material..... I ; 
4 
+ 
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Material in some courses adaptable to definite future use. 
Depends on my estimation of lecture’s worth. 

Depends on nature of course. 

Some lectures have more in them. 

Some lectures are better organized. 

Depends on method of conducting lecture or recitation. 
Depends on my interest in the topic. 

Some courses cover more material. 

Some examinations cover more detailed points. 

Some lecture material not easily accessible in books. 
More notes to cover more specific points. 

More notes on new material. 

Depends on requirement of instructor. 

Some instructors furnish mimeographed outlines. 
Depends on sense of need. 

Details are required in some courses. 

There is a difference in lecturers. 

Not all courses require notes. 

Few notes are needed in a “textbook” course. 
Depends on instructor. 

Some instructors give only basic facts. 

In some lectures, note-taking causes one to lose connection. 


TABLE I 


Purposes SERVED By Notes TAKEN DURING READING 


Number of|Num Number of|Number of 
Purpose Times n Times Times 

Mentioned Mentioned| Mentioned 
First Second Third Fourth 


Future use in professional work 6 

Review (for examination or other pur- 
pose) I 

Preparation of term paper or report. . 

Aid to memory 

Assistance in courses 


The two reasons recurring most frequently pertained to (1) 
the manner of presenting the material and (2) the familiarity or 
unfamiliarity of the subject-matter. The two aspects of the manner 
of presentation which were mentioned specifically were (1) speed 
and (2) organization. 


2096 [April 
Weighted 
Value 
8 3 I 55 
3 
3 
4 I 38 
I 13 
Preparation of addresses........... I I 6 
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7. Table III shows the main purposes of lecture notes as indi- 
cated by the students’ replies. “For future reference” is again 
omitted because of its generality. 

TABLE III 


PuRPOSES SERVED BY LECTURE NOTES 


Number of|Number of|Number of 

es Times Tim 

Mentioned] Mentioned 
First Second 


Review 28 
Aid to memory 

Professional use 

Guide to library reading 

Summary of work 

Handy source of information 
Preparation of papers 

Securing of point of view of instructor 
Preparation of addresses 


8. One-third of the students replying stated that a printed 
outline of each lecture or series of lectures would serve all, or 
practically all, of the purposes of class notes. The most important 
reasons assigned for negative answers were: 

The outline would omit the student’s own reactions. 

It would necessarily omit important details. 

It would omit important illustrations. 

The greatest value of notes lies in making them. 

The majority of the students replying stated or implied that 
such an outline would be extremely valuable in mastering the con- 
tent of the course. 

Using intervals of fifty words on x and one grade point on y, 
correlation tables were made for (1) grades and silent-reading rate, 
(2) grades and oral-reading rate, and (3) grades and extent of note- 
taking in class. There is some indication of a positive relation 
between silent-reading rate and standing in courses, but the correla- 
tion coefficient is too low to be significant. The data show no rela- 
tion between grades and oral-reading rate and no relation between 
grades and the amount of notes taken. In the case of grades and 
notes the coefficient is negative, but it is so low that it is negligible. 
The following coefficients were obtained: grades and silent reading, 


Weighted 
eight 
Purpose Mentioned| Value 
Fourth 
9 2 
3 6 I 30 - 
5 19 
2 14 
3 2 13 
I I 13 
t 
i 
4 
4) 
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r=.24+1; grades and oral reading, r=.o7-1; grades and notes, 
r=—.08-+1. 

The present interest in supervised study and the increasing 
prevalence of the supervised-study period in school organization 
have brought to attention the problem of effective study. When 
a teacher is called upon to supervise a study period and to give indi- 
vidual assistance and personal advice, she begins to ask herself 
seriously what kind of study is the best study. Psychology has 
contributed a large number of helpful suggestions, but a compre- 
hensive and systematic treatment of the subject is not yet available. 

Any productive approach to the subject of study must recognize 
the diversity of purpose and the probable corresponding diversity 
of method which characterize the study activity. One objection 
which may be made relative to detailed lists of rules for study, 
such as those of Whipple,’ Sandwick,? and others, is that they as- 
sume too much uniformity of purpose and allow too little latitude 
for individual variation in the matter of effective study-habits. 

Another criticism of most “how to study”’ rules is that they are 
logical deductions from general psychological principles rather than 
the product of empirical data relative to study activities. In the 
absence of sufficient experimental evidence, it is well to apply the 
psychological principles as fully as possible, but investigators in 
the field of learning should not be content without a fuller explora- 
tion of experimental possibilities. Such matters as drill, memoriz- 
ing, and fatigue have been rather fully exploited in the scientific 
laboratory, but suggestions such as Sandwick’s ‘‘ Make a synopsis 
and visualize it’? point to the possibility of further interesting 
experimentation. 

This disturbing condition of uncertainty with regard to many 
of the phases of the learning process leads to ineffective instruction 
in the schools concerning the best methods of study. Even if the 
teacher knows such a list of rules as that offered by Whipple‘ and 


tG. M. Whipple, How to Study Effectively, 7-42. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1916. 

2R. L. Sandwick, How to Study and What to Study, 5-81. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co., 1915. 

3R. L. Sandwick, op. cit., p. 47. 

4G. M. Whipple, of. cit. 
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even if she accepts them theoretically, she is probably conscious of 
her own non-conformity to them in practice, and she proceeds with 
a mental reservation that amounts to nullification. If she is not 
familiar with psychological pronouncements, her recipe for a stu- 
dent’s improvement in learning is likely to be “‘Do it over,” “Study 
it longer,” or “Try harder.” It seems futile, therefore, to talk 
about methods of teaching students better study-habits until we 
know with greater certainty what the “better study-habits” are 
in the light of the purposes to be achieved. This condition helps 
to explain R. E. Carter’s statement that “too often the teachers 
have not been trained in the technique of teaching study-habits.”” 
The training in technique must wait upon a fuller determination of 
the habits to be taught. 

It is the conviction of the writer that we shall not make appre- 
ciable progress in the teaching of study-habits until we give up 
dictating and begin discovering. Having defined some of the 
purposes of study, we should analyze the study activity as it is 
practiced by a large number of persons in accomplishing a specified 
purpose and list those steps which occur with sufficient frequency to 
warrant further detailed attention. Then each step should be 
subjected to experiment under controlled conditions. 

For example, in this investigation thirteen specific activities 
appear as possible constituent elements of the general activity of 
studying a reference with the expectation of being examined on its 
contents. The first steps to be studied analytically should be those 
which occur most frequently in actual practice. Whatever experi- 
mental work has been done on rapid reading, for example, should be 
canvassed to discover helpful suggestions. If work yet remains 
to be done in the field, it should be made the subject of controlled 
experiment. Like treatment should be given to other study 
practices in the list. Only by such a systematic attack on the 
problems of study shall we ever acquire a dependable, organized 
body of scientific data which will be of practical service in improving 
the technique of study. 


=R. E. Carter, “Teaching a Study-Habit,” School Review, XXIX (November, 
1921), 696. 
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A TYPICAL PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOL 


J. F. WELLEMEYER 
Senior High School, Quincy, Illinois 


Quincy, Illinois, is a Mississippi River city of approximately 
40,000 inhabitants. Its industries are largely given over to manu- 
facturing and jobbing. In addition, however, the city is located 
in a very fertile fruit and grain country and serves an unusually 
large trade territory through its retail merchants. The people 
are thrifty and conservative to an unusual degree. As in many 
other cities of the same class, savings accounts loom large in the 
thinking of the people, and a system of education that does not 
show a direct connection with the increased pay envelope is not 
popular. 

A little over six years ago the educational authorities of the 
city began to have the feeling that an opportunity should be pro- 
vided for the further education of the general public, particularly 
the youth of the city who were not in school and the drafted men 
who were soon to be called to the colors. In the autumn of 1917, 
then, when the country was at war and the government was insisting 
on adequate educational preparation for all, the board of education 
announced the opening of an evening school. Failure of the move- 
ment was predicted by many prominent people. It was pointed 
out that evening schools had been opened at various times in the 
past and had never succeeded. Conditions seemed to warrant 
another trial of the general plan, however, and a date was set when 
all interested might assemble and hear a discussion of the matter. 
Over nine hundred attended the preliminary meeting. After a 
discussion of the subjects that might profitably be offered, 762 
signed cards applying for such work as they thought would help 
them in their daily occupations. These cards were canvassed, 
and a list of subjects was made up which reflected the wishes of 
the majority. Actual enrolments were made from this list at a 
later meeting, and class work was started. The registration 
for the year reached over eleven hundred. 
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Table I shows the record of registration, enrolment, and attend- 
ance for the past six years and the first semester of the current 


year. 
TABLE I 


Average | Average ai 
Attendance 


|Enrolment/Attendance 


627 467 
316 194 
335 216 
388 262 
368 246 
1922-23 327 210 
1923-24 (1st semester) ..... 613 445 


If we disregard the exceedingly large registration of the first 
year, which was due largely to war conditions and the novelty of 
the plan, we find that the school definitely reaches five hundred or 
more persons each year with an average percentage of attendance 
of 68. Foranight school this is a very fair percentage and indicates 
a high degree of interest. 

At the end of the year’s work in March, 1923, it seemed appro- 
priate to draw general conclusions after an experiment of six years. 
A rather complete survey of the records and the annual reports 
of the principal was made. This survey included a study of the 
curriculum which had been developed and the personnel of the 
student body of the school. In other words, we asked ourselves 
two questions: (1) What courses have proved most popular and 
helpful ? and (2) Who attends this school ? 

The following courses have been taught in the past six years: 
woodwork, mechanical drawing, auto mechanics, millinery, cooking, 
sewing, bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, business English 
and spelling, penmanship, salesmanship, commercial law, business 
arithmetic, business organization, everyday English, English and 
citizenship for foreigners, high-school English, algebra, geometry, 
industrial chemistry, reading, everyday arithmetic, physiology, 
French, Spanish, Morse telegraphy, radio and buzzer telegraphy, 
chorus music, and art. 

All of these courses are being taught at present except the 
following: commercial law, algebra, buzzer telegraphy, reading, 


Total 
Year Registra 
tion f 
74 
61 
64 
68 
67 
64 
73 
Mi 
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French, physiology, and chorus music. The subjects which have 
survived may be classified as follows: (1) commercial subjects, 
including bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, business English 
and spelling, penmanship, salesmanship, business organization, 
and business arithmetic; (2) industrial subjects, including mechani- 
cal drawing, woodwork, auto mechanics, telegraphy, and industrial 
chemistry; (3) home economics subjects, including cooking, sewing, 
millinery, and dress designing; (4) general educational subjects, 
including everyday English, high-school English, everyday arith- 
metic, Spanish, geometry, and art; (5) Americanization subjects, 
including English and citizenship for foreigners. These groups 
of subjects are arranged in descending order according to the 
number of students enrolled. Two rules are adhered to strictly 
in considering the addition or elimination of courses. First, we 
teach anything for which twelve persons apply, provided we con- 
sider it educational. Second, any class that falls to a minimum 
of five in attendance for three nights in succession is automatically 
closed. 

It can readily be seen that the subjects selected by the students 
have arranged themselves into such groups as one would naturally 
expect in a night school. A curriculum imposed from without the 
student group could hardly have provided greater variety than we 
now have, and there is the added advantage of having the list of 
studies largely determined by the students themselves. We were 
made aware of another fact very early in our plans. Little difficulty 
was experienced in maintaining classes in subjects closely related 
to the daily occupations of the students attending; on the other 
hand, classes in general educational subjects have always been 
difficult to keep up to standard. A striking example of this condi- 
tion is the fact that we always have one or two enthusiastic classes 
in salesmanship but have never been able to continue a class in 
commercial law beyond a few weeks. The course in salesmanship 
is taken by a group of people who are definitely concerned with 
the problem of selling during the day and welcome any suggestions 
that will help them to increase their sales. The appeal of commer- 
cial law, on the other hand, is more remote, and the subject is 
not selected, although any of the people taking salesmanship will 
admit that they need the course in commercial law. 


1 
q 
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A study of the courses preferred naturally led to a study of the 
personnel of the student body. In the case of the enrolment cards 
for the year 1922-23 the data concerning the following items was 
tabulated: (a) grade in school last attended, (b) age in years, 
(c) nativity, and (d) occupation. 

TABLE II 


Grade in School Number of 
Last Attended Students 


Business college 
Normal school 
College or university 


Table II shows the grade in school last attended for 459 students. 
We find a pupil from the third grade as well as university graduates. 
Of the 459 who answered the question, 219, or nearly one-half, 
had not gone beyond the eighth grade. In fact, the eighth grade 
seems a particularly good stopping place in Quincy. There is a 
gratifying number of students who have attended high school; 
the number of high-school graduates attending the night school 
(49) is rather surprising. In most cases these are students who 
either cannot go to college or have delayed college plans for a year 
or two and wish to take work which they did not include in their 
high-school courses. The number with college or normal-school 
training is negligible. In general, we may conclude that the night 
school appeals most to those who have not gone much beyond the 
eighth grade—in other words, the underprivileged. 
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Table III shows rather emphatically that night-school oppor- 
tunities are taken advantage of principally by the youth of the 
city. Nearly one-half of the students enrolled are between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty. Of the 531 students who answered 
the question, only 80 are over thirty years of age; only 27 are 
over forty years of age; and only 1o are over fifty years of age. 
The number over twenty years of age would probably be increased 
somewhat by the 27 students who did not give their ages. 


TABLE III 


Number Number Number Number Number 
of Stu- of Stu- of Stu- 
dents dents dents 


9 
14 


Of 504 students, 490 were born in America; three in Germany; 
two each in Austria, Bohemia, and Greece; and one each in Canada, 
France, Italy, Russia, and Scotland. Only fourteen students 
are foreign born. Of the 490 American-born students, 272 were 
born in Quincy. The night school, it seems, is taking care of a 
distinctly local problem. The foreigners were nearly all recent 
immigrants, and practically all were enrolled in the class of English 
and citizenship for foreigners. There are over fifty foreigners in 
the school this year as compared with the fourteen listed in last 
year’s report. These are nearly all German immigrants who have 
arrived since last June. ‘There are, of course, many more foreign- 
born people of extremely limited education in the city, but the 
opportunities of the night school do not appeal to them. They 
are not employed in factories but are for the most part in business 
for themselves. As a consequence, they are very independent 
and pay less attention to the duties of intelligent citizenship as 
their business ventures flourish and they begin to acquire property. 


Age 
$0....4 30 I I I 
Total .| 248 9 2 ° 
22 4 4 Total..| 10 
Total. .} 203 Total. 53 Total..| 17 
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Five hundred and four students were engaged in seventy- 
five different occupations, as follows: factory workers, 103; stenog- 
raphers, 64; housewives, 44; sales clerks, 36; office clerks, 34; 
home workers, 33; bookkeepers, 20; teachers, 19; machinists and 
domestics, 10 each; telephone operators, 9; salesmen, 8; auto 
mechanics and bank employees, 6 each; carpenters and meat 
market employees, 5 each; delivery men and students, 4 each; 
laundry workers, cabinet makers, journalists, printers, drug 
clerks, machinist apprentices, and messengers, 3 each; electricians, 
plumbers, janitors, bakers, painters, telegraph operators, shoe re- 
pairers, seamstresses, milliners, pipe cutters, day laborers, barbers, 
and bakery employees, 2 each; floor-walker, assistant office mana- 
ger, fireman, organist, nurse, real estate dealer, draftsman, restau- 
rant keeper, laundress, florist, elevator girl, collector, farmer, 
deputy recorder, deputy circuit clerk, finisher, bacteriologist 
laboratory assistant, civil service, grocer, express company employee, 
mail clerk, express messenger, service station employee, helper, 
car repairer, sheet metal worker, doctor, chocolate dipper, shoe 
laster, highway employee, piano repairer, compositor, pattern 
maker, casket trimmer, farm laborer, and harness maker, 1 
each. 

The daily occupations of the night-school students might be 
roughly grouped as follows: business occupations, 178; factory 
workers, 130; home makers, 96; mechanical workers, 57; and 
professional work, 20. There are, of course, many miscellaneous 
occupations in the list. Some of these would, no doubt, swell the 
list of factory workers. The fact, however, that seventy-five 
different occupations were listed is in itself significant. We may 
conclude, then, that the appeal of our school goes out to those 
in our community who work for a living in business, factory, or 
profession or are occupied with the keeping of homes. 

The cost of the school is not great inasmuch as the regular 
school equipment is used and most of the teachers are employed 
from the regular teaching force. The teachers receive one dollar 
for each forty-minute period. Tuition is charged in the foreign- 
language courses only. The students must supply all books and 
materials, but in other respects the school is free. 
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Materials of instruction are worked out by the classroom teacher 
in consultation with the principal and are determined almost 
entirely by the immediate needs of the students. 

The night-school session continues for fifty nights, divided into 
two semesters of twenty-five nights each. The term usually 
opens on the Monday evening nearest October 15 and closes about 
March 15. We have found it best to have a vacation of about four 
weeks at Christmas. The school meets on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday nights. There are four periods of forty minutes each, 
beginning at 7:00 P.M. and closing at 9:40 P.M. In all courses 
where outside preparation of work is not expected or required 
the period is twice the usual length. 

The work of the students is not graded. Examinations are 
not given except in those cases in which the students are seeking 
high-school or college-entrance credit. The final record of each 
student includes only two items: first, tenacity of purpose as shown 
by the number of nights in attendance, and, second, general quality 
of work, whether excellent, very good, good, fair, or poor. 

SUMMARY 

1. The school was organized under the stress of war conditions 
but has been continued as a regular part of the public-school system 
of the city for nearly seven years, during which the community 
has responded with keen interest. 

2. The curriculum was determined by the students themselves 
and has a definite relation to daily occupations and needs. 

3. The school appeals primarily to the youth of the city. 

4. The school is an “opportunity school” in that it appeals 
to those of very limited education. 

5. The school solves a local problem in that about one-half 
of the pupils give Quincy as their birthplace. 

6. The school is not patronized by the professional, proprietary, 
wealthy, or, in any sense, idle class but is filled with workers from 
the home, factory, office, store, or shop. They are there, for the 
most part, to make themselves more efficient in their daily work, 
looking toward greater service or definite promotion. 

7. The present organization of the school is in its seventh year 
and has won a definite place in the social and educational life of 
the community. 


i 


Edurational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Practices in junior high schools —The junior high school is no longer regarded 
as a doubtful experiment in American education, The rapid spread of the 
movement throughout the: United States and the general acceptance of its 
fundamental ideas should be regarded as powerful testimonials of the impression 
that it has made on the educational thinking of the times. It is fortunate for 
the new institution that the tendency to standardize its practices has been suc- 
cessfully resisted and that many junior high schools have been permitted to 
experiment and to develop in response to the local situations which have brought 
them into existence. 

A recent book? by C. O. Davis attempts to bring together many of the suc- 
cessful practices evolved in the better junior high schools and to formulate the 
controlling principles for the assistance of principals, superintendents, and 
boards of education who are confronted with the need of reorganizing their 
school systems for purposes either of effecting internal economies or of meeting 
external demands. The book contains twenty-two chapters and an appendix. 
The first six chapters deal with the historical development, special func- 
tions, and objectives of junior high school education. Chapters vii to xvii 
treat the program of studies. A brief account is given of the modifications 
which have been made in the content of the different subjects of the curric- 
ulum and of the variations in the practices of typical schools. Chapter 
xviii discusses problems of administration peculiar to the new institution. 
Chapter xix presents the practices in providing collateral activities. Chapter 
xx describes the types of buildings developed in response to the needs, and 
chapters xxi and xxii treat the delicate questions of standards and the future 
outlook of the junior high school movement. The Appendix contains a selected 
bibliography, lists of textbooks, reading lists, study helps for pupils, and a list 
of the various committees which have rendered service in connection with the 
reorganization of secondary education. 

As a handbook on the practices in junior high schools, Mr. Davis’ contribu- 
tion is unique and will prove exceedingly helpful to teachers and principals 
engaged in junior high school work. It will also be useful in classes in colleges 
of education and normal schools. Administrative officers, however, will find 


* Calvin Olin Davis, Junior High School Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 4 \/ 
York: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. xiit+452. $2.20. 
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the treatment of administrative problems disappointing. For example, one 
looks in vain for a discussion of counseling and guidance without which no junior 
high school could pretend to fulfil its fundamental purposes. The main value 
of the book consists in its concreteness, a virtue that has been somewhat lacking 
in the similar publications which have preceded it. 

W. C. Reavis 


The evolution of social thinking.—An interesting and valuable volume for 
the student of social thought is the latest addition to the Century Social Science 
Series. This volume covers the period from Plato to Ward and Gumplowicz. 
In addition to a discussion of these thinkers, it includes a rather full treatment 
of Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, Bodin, Montesquieu, 
Comte, Darwin, Spencer, Tarde, and Ratzenhofer. Brief attention is also 
given to such writers and teachers as Polybius, Cicero, Seneca, Jesus of 
Nazareth, Philo, Saul of Tarsus, Luther, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Malthus, 
Fiske, and Ratzenhofer. 

The author does not attempt to evaluate in the light of present-day con- 
ceptions the various social theories which he presents. He follows, instead, the 
historical and more scientific plan of disclosing the different theories as so many 
different stages in the general process of human development. His method of 
treatment, therefore, is “to trace developing theory as a natural evolution and 
to exhibit it as the normal product of the mind reacting within a given social 
environment” (p. viii). In keeping with this plan, he has given in each of the 
chapters, first, the historic background—social, political, and economic—of 
which the theory in question was an outgrowth; second, a biographical sketch 
of the thinker; and, third, a description of the theory, sometimes in epitome but 
often in the words of the author of the theory. Occasionally, an appreciation 
or evaluation of the thinker and his theory, as viewed by other notable modern 
leaders of thought, is given as a concluding feature of the chapter. 

The usefulness of the volume as a text is enhanced by the bibliographies 
and lists of “Topics for Critical Study” which are appended to each chapter. 
General bibliographies are also furnished at the end of the book. The Index 
is unusually complete and satisfactory. The volume will prove of value to all 
who wish to find in brief and convenient form the chief foundation stones which 
underlie present-day sociological thought. 

Howarp C. 


A summary of the history, methods, and results of intelligence testing.—Since 
the fields of psychology and measurement in education, as well as the technique 
of test construction, have been rather extensively canvassed within recent 


t James P. Lichtenberger, Development of Social Theory. New York: Century 
Co., 1923. Pp. xiv+482. $4.00. 
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years, the appearance of a new book? dealing with intelligence testing only is 
timely. 

Part I is mainly historical and theoretical. It traces the gradual evolution 
of the intelligence test and discusses some of the basic assumptions underlying 
the work. The earlier trends were sociological and psychological and were 
concerned respectively with the attitude of society toward persons of abnormal 
mental characteristics and the study of individual differences. A brief survey 
of Binet’s writings shows him experimenting with head measurements, aesthesi- 
ometry, graphology, and palmistry in his efforts to measure intelligence. 
Finally, his attention was centered on intelligence tests, and the Binet-Simon 
scale was gradually evolved. Since the work of Binet the development of 
intelligence testing has passed through three stages: the introduction of the 
Binet scale into this country, the construction of other kinds of scales, and the 
rapid rise of the group test. A final chapter in Part I gives numerous definitions 
and several theories of general intelligence. The author terms intelligence 
“ability to learn” (p. 57). 

Part II describes the various available individual and group intelligence tests. 
The first chapter deals with the several revisions of the Binet scale and describes 
a number of additional tests. A second chapter points out the fact that the 
early attitude of psychologists toward group tests was hostile, in spite of the 
obvious economy of time and effort involved. Possible sources of error in 
examining a group were overemphasized, and the tests were late in establishing 
themselves. Group tests are of three main types: involving language, not 
involving language, and combined mental-educational tests. Many of the 
tests are reproduced in part or summarized to give the reader some insight into 
the nature of the material used. 

Part III occupies more than one-half of the book in summarizing the main 
results of intelligence testing. The author shows that the beginnings of the 
movement were concerned largely with mental deficiency and abnormality. 
Later the problem of juvenile delinquency was taken up, followed by an interest 
in the mentality of children in general. Space prevents a discussion of the 
conclusions reached by the author from the application of intelligence tests to 
various groups, among which are the feeble-minded, superior, soldier, school 
child, college student, delinquent, dependent, deaf, blind, negro, foreign-born, 
and employee. 

A final chapter, ‘The Inheritance of Intelligence,’ sounds something of a 
note of intellectual determinism. ‘A child’s abilities are determined by his 
ancestors, and all that environment can do is to give opportunity for the develop- 
ment of his potentialities” (p. 395). It is well to keep in mind the fact that such 
factors as nutrition, disease, and the accidents of environment and training 
are of large importance. Furthermore, the very instrument used to classify 


* Rudolf Pintner, Intelligence Testing: Methods and Results. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. viii+-406. 
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individuals as possessing varying degrees of ability is largely a measure of 
abstract intelligence. It is essential to remember that the motor and social 
forms of intelligence are important and may in some cases prove to be compen- 
sating factors. 

At the end of each chapter the author presents an excellent summary. 
Full bibliographical references, arranged in alphabetical order at the end of 
each chapter, should materially aid the reader in further study of the problem. 
The author makes a real contribution in Part III by summarizing the main 
results of intelligence testing which have previously been scattered in numerous 
periodicals, monographs, and books. The volume should prove useful as a 
text in teacher-training institutions. It is well worth the attention of every 
member of the teaching profession and may be read with profit by others. 


CarTER V. Goop 


A new type of first-year Latin text.—A first-year Latin book has appeared 
which merits more attention than mere classification and cursory mention. 
The text is of the grammar-translation type. In its presentation of grammar 
the procedure is from the known to the unknown; that is, there is careful pre- 
sentation of a principle in English, with no false assumption of knowledge on the 
part of the pupil, followed by the presentation of the parallel construction in 
Latin. Latin paradigms are given only after the function of each form has been 
established. Vocabularies are listed in groups of words at the end of the 
volume, each group covering several reading lessons. Words that do not recur 
are given in footnotes. English sentences to be written in Latin are few in 
number, short, simple to the point of baldness, and not more inane than such 
sentences usually are. Suggestions are given for the original recapitulation of 
stories in Latin. There is material dealing with the derivation of English 
words from Latin words and new Latin words from the Latin words previously 
learned. There are Latin quotations in abundance, both expressions frequently 
met in ordinary English reading and more pretentious literary quotations. The 
quantity and the quality of the illustrations are adequate. 

The unusual feature of the text is the reading material. That a pupil 
should be given the opportunity to read an easy, interesting, connected story, 
more than a page in length, in his seventh lesson is uncommon in beginning 
Latin books. That all material for reading after the tenth lesson should consist 
of such stories is unusual. 

Part II presents a long story in many chapters, setting forth Roman life 
and customs. Although such material is not entirely new and unusual, this 
particular story is stimulating and especially good. All of the reading is so 
interesting and so well graded that it is a delight to both pupils and teacher. 
It is to be hoped that the authors will prepare more material equally interesting 
and of the same degree of difficulty for use as supplementary reading projects 
for first-year pupils. Mra MAXEY 


t William A. Jenner and Alice C. Grant, A First Year of Latin. PartI,pp.x+176+ 
xxxiv; Part II, pp.x+210+xxxiv. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1923. 
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Ninth-grade mathematics.—Writers of textbooks on mathematics are begin- 
ning to realize that the subject must be made more practical if it is to retain its 
place in the high-school curriculum. This fact has been recognized by the 
author of a recent book? on first-year mathematics. 

This book contains four main divisions: “Algebraic Operations and Equa- 
tions,” ‘‘Graphs,” “Problems Involving Geometric Concepts and Trigo- 
nometric Ratios,” and “Demonstrative Geometry.” It follows the recom- 
mendation of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements that 
“the primary and underlying principle of the course should be the notion of 
relationship between variables, including the methods of determining and 
expressing such relationship.” Accordingly, the study of variation has been 
made one of the most important features of the book. 

To show some of the practical applications of algebra, logarithms have 
been introduced early in the course. By retaining the logarithm as an exponent, 
the formal theory has been avoided. The treatment of graphs is comprehensive 
and quite different from that usually found. Correlation is made with aritb- 
metic by emphasizing decimals and percentage throughout the book. Such 
topics as the formal treatment of radicals, literal equations, and simultaneous 
quadratics are not included, being left for some later course. 

The book is well organized and should prove satisfactory as a mathematics 


text for first-year high-school classes. 
C. A. STONE 


The relation of special talents and defects to general mental ability —A genera- 
tion ago many teachers believed that marked superiority or deficiency in intel- 
lectual work or in some special subject was largely a matter of volition on the 
part of the pupil. When the pupil willed to work, excellent results followed, 
while inefficiency accompanied an indifferent or distracted will. The study of 
individual differences has shown the fallacy of such a concept. During recent 
years various experimental investigations have emphasized special talents and 
disabilities. A new book? summarizes and interprets the available data. 

In a preliminary speculation concerning the nature of ability, the author 
reaches the conclusion that mental capacities, like physical characteristics, 
are inherited through the germ-plasm. Throughout the study the biological 
point of view is maintained. Two chapters discuss the relationships among 
capacities and the neural basis of such relationships. With regard to the neural 
basis of mental life, the author concludes that “at present experimental neurol- 
ogy has nothing secure to offer by way of establishing the neural basis of the 
special talents and defects” (p. 55). In discussing the relationships among 
capacities, the Spearman “two-factor” theory and Thorndike’s “identical 
elements” theory are contrasted. 


t John A. Swenson, High School Mathematics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. x+420. 

2 Leta S. Hollingworth, Special Talents and Defects: Their Significance for Educa- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xx+216. 
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After the general discussion, the author uses more than one-half of the total 
space in a treatment of special talents and defects in the particular school sub- 
jects—reading, spelling, arithmetic, drawing, and music. With reference to 
reading, the conclusion is drawn that “mastery of language is . . . . one of 
the most reliable indications of competence in general” (p. 96). Illustrative 
cases are cited in the treatment of spelling to show that marked discrepancies 
are sometimes found between general intelligence and the ability to spell. In 
the chapter on arithmetic, the author discusses the relation between the intelli- 
gence quotient and capacity for arithmetic, the distinction between arithmetic 
and mathematics, the mental functions employed in arithmetical calculation, 
the organization of arithmetical abilities, psychological studies of special defi- 
ciency in arithmetic, arithmetical prodigies, and the arithmetical ability of two 
children with I.Q.’s of 184 and 187. Brief chapters on drawing and music 
indicate no fixed relation between specific talent in these subjects and general 
ability. A limited treatment of miscellaneous special talents includes left- 
handedness, mirror-writing, mechanical ability, and ability to lead and handle 
people. A final chapter, ‘Individuality and Education,” shows clearly that 
the problem of instruction is that of analyzing the child’s special abilities and 
disabilities. 

An acquaintance on the part of the reader with the vocabulary of elemen- 
tary psychology is assumed by the author. The book of necessity includes 
considerable material from the fields of the psychology of elementary-school 
subjects and mental measurement. The abilities involved in such subjects as 
language, history, and the related social studies are not treated. The author 
performs a useful piece of work in collecting and interpreting the data concerning 
a problem of such vital importance to education. This introductory contribu- 
tion should stimulate further experimental study and investigation. 


CarTER V. Goop 


Humorous supplementary reading in French.—A new French comedy comes 
to the textbook world like marée en caréme. Two such welcome one-act plays 
have just appeared and deserve the consideration of all teachers who like “liv- 
ing” French in its most piquant form. 

The first? of these is perhaps the best-known comedy of Tristan Bernard. 
Produced first in 1899, it has gained, through countless performances in many 
languages, admission to the repertory of the Théédtre Frangais. 

M. Bernard contributes to the volume the frontispiece and a witty autobio- 
graphical sketch. The editor has added a scholarly introduction, indicating 
the salient features of Bernard’s work and establishing the author’s claims to 
distinction by numerous citations from contemporary French critics.. 

The play itself concerns an eloping couple, an irate father in close pursuit, 
some mistaken identities, and an interpreter whose sole language is his own. 


Tristan Bernard, L’ Anglais tel qu’on le Parle. Edited by T. E. Hamilton. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. Pp. xvi+44+30. 
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The one act is replete with laughable situations, witty “give-and-take,” and 
good psychology. Betty’s struggles with the intricacies of the French language 
and Mr. Hogson’s English as the dramatist deciphers it will find a sympathetic 
witness in any American student of French, even in the first-year course. 

The vocabulary, although short, is very useful, including travel terms and 
current colloquialisms, and is admirably supplemented by copious notes. There 
are no exercises. 

The play is short, easily read, and thoroughly enjoyable and can be taken 
up early or late in the classroom or in the French club program. 

The second play’ is not as suitable for general use, nor is it as excellent dra- 
matic material as the comedy by Bernard. It is a typical vaudeville of the 
middle of the nineteenth century, with the words of the songs retained in the 
text, done by the master comédien, Labiche, to be sure, but not of the immortal 
vein of Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. It is, at best, second-rate comedy, 
inclining toward the farcical in its improbability and lack of restraint, but it is 
an excellent example of that sprightly, distinctly French blend of comic wit 
and nonsensical songs so nearly akin to our comic opera. Unrestrained laughter 
is its sole object. For spontaneity of humor and deft character touches, it 
meets even an exacting standard. 

The editing leaves but little to be desired in the way of excisions and ably 
supplies needed assistance through biographical data, notes, and vocabulary. 
There are no exercises. 

This play is recommended for rapid or supplementary reading. 


O. F. 


Economics for high-school students.—Professor Leacock’s facetious definition 
of economics as the science “‘which teaches that we know nothing of the laws 
of wealth” should not hold true for high-school students who are afforded the 
opportunity of using some of the many texts in economics which are now being 
published. Three recent books offer assistance to teachers who are eager to try 
new texts in an experimental way. 

The first? of these books, translated from the French edition, presents the 
primitive sociological beginnings of the ideas which form the fundamental tex- 
ture of our present economic institutions. These ideas are clearly and simply 
developed through the use of excellently adapted illustrations. The style is 
readable, and the translator has done a good piece of work. Since this book 
can readily be used by pupils who have never studied economics, it is recom- 
mended as a stimulating introduction to the more formidable textbooks now 
used in many high-school courses in economics. 


* Eugéne Labiche, Un Jeune Homme Pressé. Edited by E. L. Lehman. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. x+34+38. 

2 Charles Gide, First Principles of Political Economy. Translated by Ernest F. 
Row. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1922. Pp. 158. $1.40. 
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The second text, which introduces the subject through the historical 
approach, presents a simple and logical development of the theory and outstand- 
ing problems of economics. The book is divided into four parts: “‘The Develop- 
ment of American Industry,” ‘“‘The Analysis of American Industry,” ‘‘The 
Reform of American Industry,” and “Selected Industrial Problems.’”’ Each 
chapter is followed by lists of questions on readings and on the text and by topics 
for discussion and investigation. Part II is presented in readable style with 
adequate illustrative and expository treatment. The third part deals in a sane, 
objective manner with some suggested economic reforms such as co-operative 
associations, single tax, and profit-sharing. Eight major industrial problems 
are treated in the fourth part. While the field is covered in all of its larger 
aspects, many sections are necessarily brief, the author presumably intending 
the book as a guide to the wider reading which is essential for adequate training 
in a well-rounded course. The practical utility of the text is lessened by the 
citation of references to be found solely in the author’s Readings in Economics. 
The format of the text is similar to that of his earlier book, Problems in American 
Democracy. 

The third text? presents a more comprehensive and voluminous treatment 
of the subject than either of the preceding volumes. This book is divided into 
seven parts and forty-nine chapters. The exposition of the theory of economics 
is generally conventional in character. There are, however, certain innovations 
for a high-school text, such as the development of theory by means of concrete, 
hypothetical problems, the use of tables and graphs throughout the book, and 
the inclusion of a chapter on “The Use of Schedules, Diagrams, and Graphs.” 
The organization and treatment of economic theory and problems are in parts 
not readily adapted for the use of high-school students. Thoroughness of 
instruction on the level of the ordinary pupil would probably necessitate judi- 
cious selection of materials for careful study. The style is heavy, many pages 
being filled with data expressed in tabular form. The format of the book is 
suggestive of a college text; most of the references cited are to standard works 
on the college level. Certain pertinent and fundamental questions concerning 
the treatment of controversial topics are raised in the Preface by the following 
statement: 

Such topics do not belong in an elementary treatise. Discussion of the “pros and 
cons” of controversial questions has been avoided in this book. The purpose is to give 
the student a foundation of fact and principle upon which he can rely, and from which 
he can form his own judgments upon such controversial questions as he may later be 
called upon to face [p. 7]. 


Notwithstanding this dictum, one reads (pp. 515-25) a diatribe on socialism 
with little or no objective evaluation of the arguments “pro and con.” While 


* Thames Ross Williamson, Introduction to Economics. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1923. Pp. x+538. 

2 Fred Rogers Fairchild, Essentials of Economics. Chicago: American Book Co., 
1923. Pp. 544. 
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the statement quoted may catch the eye of some school official whose first 
€riterion in selecting a text is “‘safety,” the reviewer raises the questions, 
Granted that a foundation in theory is essential, as few will deny, are not eco- 
nomic problems those phases of our industrial life which high-school students of 
today will be called upon to face and perchance to solve? Are students in high 
school to be trained in objective modes of thought through critical evaluation 
of controversial materials, or are they to be “‘protected” from the evils of our 
industrial life by becoming dilettantes in economic theory ? 

All three books deserve careful consideration by economics teachers. 
Gide’s book affords opportunity for an interesting introduction to the subject, 
while Williamson’s presentation of economic theory and problems and Fair- 
child’s use of hypothetical problems, tables, and graphs offer possibilities for 
wider experimentation in the use of content materials. 

W. G. 


Our debt to ancient civilization.—In view of the decline of the classical studies 
in the schools, it is interesting to note the appearance of a new series of books on 
classical subjects, published by the Marshall Jones Company. The purpose 
of the series is to set forth our debt to the civilization of Greece and Rome and 
to remind us of the permanent influence of classical civilization. The series is 
edited by George D. Hadzsits, of the University of Pennsylvania, and David 
M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins University. The list of patrons and contribu- 
tors to the project includes the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Liberal 
Studies and, interestingly enough, the Greek Embassy at Washington. Over 
fifty titles are planned for the series, the list of authors including some of the 
best-known English and American classical scholars. The titles indicate that 
the series will be conservative in content and treatment. Art, literature, 
science, and philosophy are well represented. Religion and politics are also 
included, but it is significant that the economic and social phases of ancient life 
are represented by but one title. 

The books are attractive in format, well printed on good paper from large 
type, of convenient size to hold in the hand, and tastefully bound in plain blue 
cloth. The facts presented are considered not from the antiquarian point of 
view but from the historical point of view in the light of their influence on the 
present. This gives the writers not only a great opportunity but a serious respon- 
sibility. The danger which threatens them is the danger which always besets 
the special pleader, a danger which usually results in some partiality of treat- 
ment and exaggeration of statement. It is the danger, however, which confronts 
the writer of a monograph on any special subject, a danger which the scholarship 
of the writers of the series should reduce to a minimum. It is certain from the 
books so far issued which have been examined by the reviewer that the reader 
will find in them a valuable and significant treatment of the chief phases of 
ancient life. What is more to the point, in pursuance of the editorial aim, he 
will find convincing examples of the continuity of human development. 
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Among the first volumes to appear in the series is No. 33, entitled, Warfare 
by Land and Sea.*_ A glance at the table of contents shows that a large part of 
the book is devoted to the military phase of ancient warfare. The chapter on 
‘Naval Indebtedness” covers but twenty-two pages of the total of 189 pages 
of text. This proportion may be the natural result of the dominant interest 
of the ancient sources in the problems of land warfare. The interest of the 
reader will be enlisted at once by the fresh, vivid treatment of the author, who is 
an expert in his chosen field. Some of the chapter headings will suggest the 
point of view and the content: “The Phalanx and the Legion,” “Growth of 
Army Organization,” “Shock and Fire,” “The Development of Artillery,’’ 
“Greek Contributions to Tactics and Strategy,” “The Martial Spirit of Rome,’’ 
“Roman Drill and Discipline,” “The Spade in the Roman Army,” “Roman 
Tactics and Strategy.” One is impressed by the skill of the author in setting 
forth the development of ancient warfare and in making his contacts with mod- 
ern conditions and methods. 

The book is of a much needed type, treating in a consecutive way, with due 
reference to the historic background, the development of an institution as a 
phase of human activity. The other books of the series, some of which have 
already appeared—Roman Politics by Frank Frost Abbott, The Poetics of 
Aristotle: Its Meaning and Influence by Lane Cooper, Catullus and His Influence 
by Karl Pomeroy Harrington, Greek Religion and Its Survivals by Walter Wood- 
burn Hyde, Language and Philology by Roland G. Kent, Euripides and His 
Influence by F. L. Lucas, Cicero and His Influence by John C. Rolfe, and Mathe- 
matics by David Eugene Smith—will be successful in proportion as they apply 
this method. It might be suggested that a parallel series in the field of medieval 
civilization would be a useful contribution to college and high-school courses in 
European history. 

A. F. BARNARD 


West Virginia school survey—The West Virginia State Department of 
Schools has issued a bulletin? which reports “the first attempt made to discover 
by actual experimentation the condition of matters in the educational life of 
the state” (p. 3). 

An initial chapter, “Plan of Survey,” briefly explains the selection of ten 
type counties, the appointment of a director for each county, the training of 
their assistants, the giving of the tests, and the handling of the test material. 
In the discussion on the “Classification of Pupils,” the reasons set forth for the 
great retardation of the pupils will be questioned by many. 


* Eugene S. McCartney, Warfare by Land and Sea. Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 
No. 33. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1923. Pp. xx+206. 

7L. V. Cavins, School Survey of Type Counties of West Virginia. Charleston, West 
Virginia: State Department of Schools, 1923. Pp. 78. 
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The median pupil of the various grades is mentally about two and one-half years 
behind his chronological age. It would seem that this fact alone explains in great part 
the retardation. 

When we couple with this fact the fact that the achievement age or progress in 
school subjects . . . . practically agrees with the mental age, we are further confirmed 
in our conclusion that a very large factor in retardation is the mental capacity of the 
pupils [p. 25]. 

It is entirely possible that the low achievement scores resulting from irregu- 
lar attendance and unfavorable school conditions may explain to some extent 
the low intelligence scores. Since intelligence tests measure, in part, the results 
of accidents of environment and training, the type counties of West Virginia 
may well be concerned with improving conditions rather than with adopting 
the somewhat fatalistic conclusion that ‘‘almost every county is working up to 
its capacity” (p. 37). Chapters iii-v, which are of a statistical nature, are 
entitled, ‘A Study of Educational Achievement as Indicated by Central Tend- 
encies,” ‘Study of Class Instruction by Means of Measures of Variability,” 
and “Studies in Correlations.” 

One of the most interesting and valuable contributions of the report is the 
account of the meeting held on March 9, 1923, in Coal District, at which the 
results of the survey were presented. A very tangible result is found in the 
immediate promotion of 276 pupils or 16.5 per cent of the 1,675 children tested 
in that district. At the end of the school year 269 children, or about 95 per 
cent of the children promoted in March, had made good and were advanced 
another grade. In a study of the rural and city schools, or, more strictly 
speaking, the ungraded and graded systems, the report indicates that the rural 
schools scored higher in all of the tests except intelligence. This contradiction 
of general opinion is not explained except by the statement that rural schools 
generally have fewer pupils per teacher and smaller classes, thus enabling the 
teachers to become better acquainted with the pupils. No doubt, many will 
question the conclusion pointing to the superior achievement of rural schools 
as compared with city schools. A final chapter discusses the problem of super- 
vision. 

The forms and blanks used in the survey are reproduced. Ten recommen- 
dations conclude the report. Nineteen tables and fifteen diagrams illustrate 
the reading material. It is probable that the average teacher and reader with- 
out special training will have difficulty in following certain of the rather involved 
statistical treatments. As a co-operative investigation, the survey has trained 
a number of people in the scientific evaluation of school work and at the same 
time has the usual possibilities of error which may be present under such con- 
ditions. It is hoped that this first study will stimulate educational officials to 
include all of the counties of the state in a thorough survey which should lead 
to general improvement. 

CarTER V. Goop 
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A symposium on the modern developments of science.—Occasionally there 
comes from the press a reference book for science students at the high-school 
level which specifically meets their needs. A publication' edited by Otis W. 
Caldwell and Edwin E. Slosson is of this type. It is a compilation of articles 
prepared by leading scientists on modern science problems. Most of the articles 
are revisions of lectures presented to teachers of science at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, during the summer of 1922. 

The subject-matter of a few of the articles is above the level of most high- 
school students, but even these articles will serve to give them a perspective of 
the present-day problems in science, which is the major purpose of the book. 

A summary of the extensive content is practically impossible. Accordingly, 
the titles and the authors of the articles are here given: ‘‘ Achievements and 
Obligations of Modern Science” by Otis W. Caldwell, ‘‘Gasolene as World 
Power” by Edwin E. Slosson, ‘‘The Influence of Coal-Tar on Civilization” by 
Edwin E. Slosson, “‘Electrons and How We Use Them” by John Mills, “An 
Investigation on Epidemic Influenza” by Peter K. Olitsky and Frederick L. 
Gates, “Our Present Knowledge of Tuberculosis” by Linsly R. Williams, 
“Louis Pasteur and Lengthened Human Life” by Otis W. Caldwell, “Inter- 
national Public Health” by George E. Vincent, “Educational Value of Modern 
Botanical Gardens” by George T. Moore, “The Meaning of Evolution” by 
John M. Coulter, “Our Fight against Insects” by L. O. Howard, “Insect 
Sociology” by Vernon Kellogg, “‘How the Forests Feed the Clouds” by Raphael 
Zon, “The Modern Potato Problem” by Charles O. Appleman, ‘Chemistry 
and Economy of Food” by Henry C. Sherman, and “Our Daily Bread and 
Vitamins” by Walter H. Eddy. 

It is not enough to say that this book should be in every high-school library. 
Rather, because of its content and style, one who has read it is prompted to 
hope that everyone—both scientist and layman—will read it. It is more than 
science in the narrow sense; it is science in its important relations to modern 


life. 
CHARLES J. PIEPER 
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